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SIMFEROPOL, 


Tuts town, situated on the river Salghir, 
forty-five miles north-east of Sebastopol, is 
the seat of government. Several glens belong- 
ing to the lower oa of the Tchatyr-Dagh 
converge in the neighbourhood, each bearing 
its contribution of flood-water to the Salghir. 
During the Tartar Khanate Simferopol was 
the site of a town or large village called 
Ak-Mechet (“ White Mosque”). As the resi- 


dence of the commander-in-chief of the| 


Crimean Khan’s troops it also bore the name 
of Sultan-Serai (“Sultan’s Palace”). At its 


occupation by the Russians in the eighteenth | 


century it was burnt down, but it was rebuilt 
on the annexation of the peninsula, and made 
the chief town of the Government under its 
present name. That name has been explained 
as “Gathering Town,” and as having been 
given owing to the great diversity of the 
population drawn together there. Some 
remains close by Simferopol have been iden- 
tified as the site of an ancient Neapolis. That 
name does not necessarily imply an earlier 
settlement on the same or a neighbouring 
spot, but it increases the probability that 
such was the case. It is not far off from Eski- 
Krim, the ancient Kimmerion, in the valley 


| of the Churuk-su, where that stream leaves 
_ the hills for the treeless steppe on its way to 
| the sea at Kaffa or Theodosia. On the coast, 
some thirty-five miles from Theodosia, is 
Opuk, the Kimmerikon of antiquity. These 
names suggest that Simferopol is a revival 
or survival of an old name rather than a 
new coinage ; for, so far as I can ascertain, 
no other place subject to the influence of the 
Greek tongue bears such a name, although 
it would have been a most appropriate one, 
on the received explanation, in scores of other 
places in that part of the world. Can it 
aa been originally, then, a translation of 
a “barbarous” name? That is my sugges- 
tion. There is a name, co-extensive with 
the widespread settlements of Celtic tribes, 
which is of frequent occurrence. That is 
the Breton “ Kemper,” the Lrish ** Commur,” 
and the Welsh ‘**Cymmer.” It is composed 
of cy-, cyf-, cognate with the Lat. cwm, and 
(perhaps) the Gk. ovy, “ with,” ‘* together,” 
and Jer, Lat. fero, Gk. dépw, Eng. “bear” ; 
and the usual rendering is “confluence.” 
That rendering, however, is not etymologic- 
ally correct. Primarily, unlike the Lat. con- 
Auentes (Conflans, Coblentz), it is applicable 
to the converging glens that bring the 
| streams together,and not tothe streams them- 
selves. A similar remark applies to the 
| kindred terms énver and The distine- 
| tion is an important one, for it points toa 
topographical idea confined, I lieve, to 
| Celtic peoples. It can be traced back to the 
| dawn of Celtic history, and is a living idiom 
| in the vernacular Welsh of to-day. It is not 
| necessary for an affluent to be of any import- 
| ance in size or volume for its outfall to be 
| called an ater. The tiniest brook, whose flow 
' disappears in dry weather, may confer the 
dignity of ater upon a secluded hamlet or 
even farmhouse as idiomatically as Tawe or 
Teifi does on Swansea or Cardigan. The 
same thing is true of cymmer, though this 
is not quite so common as a/er. But should 
two Welshmen, strangers to each other, 
meet, and one happen to say to the other 
that he lives “‘ at Cymmer,” the other, though 
he may be ignorant of the locality referred to, 
will at once understand that it is at the 
confluence of two or more streams. 
| As the reader sees, Simferopol, or Symphero- 
| polis, is an exact rendering of cymmer with 
|addition of the Greek for “city.” On the 
supposition, therefore, that cymmer and 
Kimmerion are two forms of the same Celtic 
word, 1 would suggest that the Kimmerioi 
did not bestow their name on the peninsula 
they occupied, but, on the contrary, were 
so called from the various “kimimeria” or 
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converging glens that they settled in or were 
driven to. 

Although the Greeks do not seem to have 
used 
they did so use derivatives of cvpBdrAw: 
and in reference to that fact we have an- 
other suggestive equation from the Crimea. 
Balaclava harbour was known in antiquity 
as SupBoArwv usually explained “Signal 
Harbour” (from But 
Ayajy would mean the “harbour of the 
contluences” (from and, although 
no streams fall into Balaclava, a glance 
at Russell's plan shows any number of 
watercourses, several of which unite about a 
mile from the landward end of the harbour. 


It must be remembered that the name might 
be suggested by the temporary confluence of | 
floods, with quite as much propriety as by | 
that of perennial streams. The fact that the | 
neighbouring heights still bear the name of | 
“Kamara” lends countenance to this sug- | 
gestion. I may also point out that the root | 
idea still survives in Western Europe in the | 
“bore” of the Severn, and the “* on of 
the Seine, which are recurrent, and not con- 
tinuous phenomena. 

In confirmation of the Celtic kinship of 
the Kimmerioi, the name of the chieftain | 
Lygdamus may be adduced—a name which 
appears “plain Greek” to Grote, but which | 
Me. Rhys’s remarks on Lugdunum in his| 
‘Lectures on Celtic Heathendom’ almost | 
constrain one to believe to be Celtic. Nor is| 
that all. A curious statement has come down | 
to us, made by the anonymous writer of a 
Periplus of the Euxine, in reference to 
Theodosia. He says that the native Alans 
called that place Ardabda, * the town of the 
seven gods.” The writer may have misunder- 
stood his informant, or the Alans may have 
confused with “seven” a term handed down 
from their Kimmerian predecessors. I have 
been unable to find a word meaning ‘“‘ seven” 
that looks anything like Ardabda. But we 
know that the chief of the Alans settled in 
Gaul at the time of Attila’s invasion was 
named Sangiban. That name probably in- 
cludes the name of a god—a name that 
appears in sanguis and Sancus. Sabus is the 
form that Sancus assumes in the labializing 
dialects of Italy. Cognate forms are very 
common in Celtic personal and place names, 
and seem to have been extensively adopted 
into Teutonic, especially in the loan-word 
steg (“* victory ”) and its derivatives. This is 
a very intricate subject, to which I hope to 
return in another paper. I would only 


mention now that as Sancus is to Sabus, 
so Sangarius is to Sabazius, and that my 


immediate point is that a form of the word 
“Sancus” has been confounded with the 
numeral “seven,” Ardabda itself being a 
descriptive or allusive appellation, like the 
Italian Dius Fidius or the rish Dagda. 

J. P. OWEN. 


MR. SECRETARY MORICE AND LORD 
CLARENDON. 

At 1* S. ix. 7 was given an extract from a 
letter of 7 March, 1731, from William Bick- 
ford to the Rev. Mr. Amory, of Taunton, which 
contained the following passage :— 

“I cannot forbear acquainting you of a very 
curious passage in relation to Charles the Second’s 
Restoration. Sir Wm. Morrice, who was one of 
the Secretaries of State soon after, was the person 
who chiefly transacted that affair with Monk, so 
that all the papers in order to it were sent him, 
both from King Charles and Lord Clarendon. Just 
after the thing was finished, Lord Clarendon got 
more than 200 of these Letters and other papers 
from Morrice under pretence of finishing his His- 
tory, and which were never returned. Lord Somers, 
when he was Chancellor, told Morrice’s Grandson 
that if he would file a Bill in Chancery, he would 
endeavour to get them ; but young Morrice, having 
deserted the Whig Interest, was prevailed upon to 
let it drop. This { know to be fact, for I had it not 
only from the last-mentioned Gentleman, but others 
of that family, especially a son of the Secretaries.” 

Although the matter so long has slept, it 
will be of interest now to supply an indirect 
confirmation of the strange story thus told, 
and that in regard to the explanation why 
legal proceedings had not been taken to re- 
cover the documents, this being that young 
Morice (grandson of the Secretary of State) 
had “deserted the Whig interest.” The re- 
ference is to Sir Nicholas Morice, of Werring- 
ton, Devon, son of Sir William Morice, first 
baronet, and grandson of Sir William Morice, 
Knt., and Secretary of State to Charles II. 
That the last-named had become heartily 
tired of the monarch he had assisted to restore 
to the throne the letter from which I have 
above quoted amply attests; and that the 
family was regarded as of Whig tendencies 
may be judged from the fact that the son was 
left out of the commission of the peace in 1680 
(Historical MSS. Commission,Eleventh Report, 
Appendix, part ii. p. 177). The grandson was 
likewise considered originally to be a Whig, 
as in the charter of William III. granted to 
Plymouth on 8 December, 1696, he was named 
a treeman of the borough (/4¢d., Ninth Report, 
Appendix, p. 282). But there is abundant 
evidence that a few years later Nicholas 
**deserted the Whig interest.” He most 
actively —and it was at the time alleged 
illegally—supported at the general election 
of January, 1701, the Tory candidates for the 
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Cornish borough of Newport, most of which 
he owned as proprietor of Werrington, and 
the returning officers of which (it was stated 
in a petition presented to the House of | 
Commons on 23 February, 1701) he “solely | 
governed.” Entering Parliament himself for | 
that borough at the general election of a | 
year later, caused by the death of William ITL., | 
he soon displayed the Tory colours at West- | 
minster, for in “A List of the honourable 
house of Commons, that voted for and against 
the clause for the Hanoverian succession, in 
the year 1702,” circulated by the Whigs at | 
the historic dissolution of 1710, his name is 
given among the minority of 117, who were 
beaten by the Whigs by only a single vote. 
In later years he pursued the same course, 
for in February, 1707, he is to be found as a| 
teller in favour of a dilatory motion against | 
the Bill for a Union between the Two 
Kingdoms of England and Scotland (‘ Com- | 


mons’ Journals,’ vol. xv. p. 305). And as he 
was in the time of Anne, so he was in that 
of George I. The Whig majority would not | 
the House on 7 December, 1719, and com- 
mitted him to the custody of the Serjeant- 
at-arms, in which he remained three days ; | 
and at the general election of 1722 (the last 
at which he was returned, as he died during | 
the existence of the resulting Parliament), 
when the passing of the Septennial Act was 
made a cry, he was included by a London 
Tory organ, the Weekly Journal, among 
“those Honourable Members who voted 
against repealing the Triennial and con- 
tinuing themselves.” ALrrep F. Rossrns. 


accept his excuse for absence from a call of 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
WORKS OF CHARLES DIBDIN. 
(See 9° S. viii. 39, 77, 197, 279; ix. 421; 
x. 122, 243; xi. 2, 243, 443.) 

1798. A Tour to the Land’s End, a Table Enter- 
tainment, written and composed by Charles Dibdin, 
first performed 6th October, 1798. 

The songs were published in folio, price Is., 
signed or initialled by Dibdin, and in a few 
instances stamped “C. A. D.,” on a sheet of 
4 pp., the front blank, except where noted. 
In nearly every case there is an arrangement 
for two flutes on the last page. Headings of 
songs are similar to No. 1, unless noted. 

1. The Temple of Fame, written & composed by 
Mr. Dibdin, and Sung by him in his New Entertain- 
ment, called A Tour to the Land’s End. London. 
Printed & Sold by the author, at his Music Ware- 
house, Leicester Place, Leicester Square. 4 pp. 

2. Smiles and Tears. 

Strawberries. 4 pp. 


'additional stanza, as ‘Nelson and Warren., 


4. Nancy. 
5. Laughing Prohibited. 


6. The Anchorsmiths, 4 pp. 
*7. The Tea-Table. This was probably the song 
that Hogarth gives under the title ‘ The Inquest.’ 
8. Yo Heave Ho. 
9. Magnanimity. 4 pp. 
10. The Wig Gallery. 4 pp. 
ll. Advice. PR. 
12. The Cornish Miner. 4 pp. 
*13. The Converted Rake. 
14. Beauty’s Banners. 
15. The Barrel Organ. 4 pp. 
16. True Courage. 4 pp. 
17. The Lady’s Diary. 
*18. Cupid turned Music Master. 
*19. The Christening. 
*20. Finale. 
The above formed the original programme 


of songs, in the order as advertised, for the 
| opening night. Hogarth also includes the 


following songs :— 
*21. The Italian Music Master. (This was first 
performed in * The Sphinx,’ 1797.) 
22. Nelson and Warren. 
This was probably the Finale (No. 20). It 
was first published with the title ‘ Nelson and 
the Navy,’ and soon afterwards, with an 


In both forms it extends to 4 pp. 

The words of No. 8 appeared with an en- 
graved illustration (mezzotint, about 114 in. 
by 10in.), “Published 24th April, 1799, by 
Laurie & Whittle, 53 Fleet Street, London.” 
The style does not resemble that of the two 
illustrations mentioned under ‘* The Sphinx’ 
(1797), but it probably belongs to the same 
series. I have seen later issues from Dibdin’s 
vlates of No. 11, by Diether, and No. 16 by 
3land & Weller (initialled by Dibdin). There 
are early editions by G. Walker, from new 
plates, of Nos. 4 and 16. 

1799. The Lyric Remembrancer, in Two Volumes 

written & composed by Mr. Dibdin. Vol. Ist. Lon- 
don Printed & Published by the Author and Com- 
a. at his Music Warehouse, Leicester Place, 
#icester Square, and sold by appointment by 
Messrs. Goulding and Co. No. 45, Pall Mall, Messrs, 
Muir, Wood, & Co. Edinburgh, and by all the music- 
sellers in England and Scotland 1799. 4to, pp. ii 
and 48; iiand 1 blank. Contains 21 pieces. 
This is the first volume; possibly no more 
was published. According to the advertise- 
ment on the cover of a single part which I 
have seen, a volume was to consist of seven 
monthly numbers, each containing seven 
songs; and the collection was to be con- 
tinued beyond two volumes, being “ partly 
of songs, &c., lately reverted to their author 
and composer, partly of popular Favourites, 
never before made public upon paper, and 
partly of original articles.” The price of each 
number was 3s. The first part was published 
1 October, 1799. 

1799. Dibdin’s Works for Two Flutes, in two 
volumes containing the Music of nearly Three 
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hundred Songs. Vol. Ist. London, Printed and 
Published, &e. {as above }. 4to, pp. ii, 96. 

This companion publication seems, like ‘ The 
Lyric Remembrancer,’ to have been dis- 
continued at the end of the first volume. It 
contains 144 items, of which twenty-four were 
in each number. A later issue on inferior 
yaper (water-mark date 1821) was published 
by Paine & Hopkins, 69, Cornhill. It was 
from the original plates of the first 80 pp., 
arbitrarily divided into two volumes, price 
5s. each. Possibly the publication was con- 
tinued, but I have seen no more. 

*1799. The Vanguard; or, British Tars Regaling 
after a Battle. A new Interlude performed for 
the first time at Covent Garden Theatre, Friday 
3rd May 1799 (Mrs. Martyr’s benefit). 

This was merely a vehicle for introducing, 
“by permission of Mr. Dibdin,” a number of 
his songs, sung by Incledon, Fawcett, &e. 

1799. Tom Wilkins, a Table Entertainment, 

written and composed by Charles Dibdin, tirst per- 
formed 5th October 1799. 
The songs were published in folio, price 1s., 
and otherwise as described in ‘A Tour to the 
Land’s End,’ 4.v. Headings of songs are 
similar to No. 1, unless noted. 

1. Rational Vanity, written & composed by 
Mr. Dibdin, and Sung by him in his New Entertain- 
ment, called Tom Wilkins. London. Printed & 
Sold by the Author, at his Music Warehouse, 
Leicester Place, Leicester Square. 4 pp. 

2. The Difficult Task. 4 pp. (See No. 40, ‘The 
Wags, 1790.) 

3. The Black Pig. 


4. Nature and Nancy. 4 pp. 
5. Bulls and Blunders. 
6. The Last Shilling. 4 pp. 


7. The Old Cloathsman. (Afterwards sung in 
* Heads or Tails,’ 1805.) 

8. Naval Victories. 4 pp. 

9. A Supplication for Peace. 

10. Legerdemain. Title on front page. 

11. The Lakes of Windermere. 

12. Madam Vandercrout. 4 pp. 

13. The Pride of the Ocean. (A Parody on ‘ The 
Hligh-Mettled Racer.’) 

14. The Rage. 4 pp. 

15. The [rish Drummer. 

16. The Portrait of Humanity. 

17. Dogs. 4 pp. 

18. Bottom. 

*19. The Family Concert. 
Tails,’ 1805. j 

Tom Wilkins Port. 
The above formed the original programme 
of songs, in the order as advertised, for the 
opening night. Hogarth also includes * Rowdy- 
dowdydow ’ (No.7 in ‘ The General Election ’) 
and the * Ode to Gratitude’ (1800), ¢ v. 

1799. A Collection of Songs. Fifth and last 
See 1790, 


4 pp. 


Also sung in ‘ Heads or 


volume probably published this year. 
ante. 

1800. A Complete History of the English Stage. 
Introduced by a comparative and comprehensive 
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review of the Asiatic, the Grecian, the Roman, the 
Spanish, the Italian, the Portugese [sic], the German, 
the French, and other Theatres, and involving bio- 
graphical tracts and anecdotes, instructive and 
amusing, concerning a prodigious number of authors, 
composers, painters, actors, singers, and patrons of 
dramatic productions in all countries. The whole 
written, with the assistance of interesting docu- 
ments, collected in the course of five and thirty 
years, by Mr. Dibdin. Vol. I. London: Printed 
for the Author, and sold by him at his Warehouse, 
Leicester Place, Leicester Square. Svo, 5 vols. n.d. 
Dedication to the Marquis of Salisbury, dated 

25th March, 1800. Pp. xvi (not consecutively num- 

bered), 386, 400, 392, 458, 487, viii. 

The titles of vols. ii. to v. are merely “ A Com- 
ete History of the Stage. Written by Mr. 
Jibdin.” This work was issued in monthly 
parts, beginning in 1797. 

1800. Ode to Gratitude, on the preservation of his 
Majesty. Written & Composed by Mr. Dibdin, 
and sung by him, in his various Entertainments, on 
his Tour. London. Printed and Sold by the Author, 
at his Music Warehouse, Leicester Place, Leicester 
Square. Folio, 3 pp., front blank. On fourth page is 
an arrangement a military band (clarinetts [sic], 
Horns & Bassoons), 

This was doubtless published soon after Hat- 

field’s attempt on the king’s life, 15 May, 1800, 

E. Drepry. 

Morningside, Sudworth Road, New Brighton. 

(To be continued.) 


‘Tue TWELVE Prorits or 
An anonymous book of which the author- 
ship is entirely unknown is abhorrent to the 
bibliographical mind, and it may therefore 
be worth while to indicate a statement as to 
the name of the writer of a curious work of 
which two editions were issued from the 
yress of Wynkyn de Worde. This is ‘The 
RIL Profytes of Tribulacyon.’ The edition 
printed at London by De Worde in 1530 is 
without pagination, and contains sigs. a-p. 
This I have not seen, but it is duly entered 
in the General Catalogue and in the Cata- 
logue of Early Printed Books of the British 
Museum under the word ‘Profits.’ A copy 
of an earlier edition, assigned to the year 
1499, is in the John Rylands Library, and 
will be found catalogued under the word 
‘Twelve.’ It is also one of the treatises in- 
cluded in Caxton’s. In Tanner’s ‘ Bibliotheca 
Britannica’ there is an article which assigns 
an author to this curious tract. It is brief 
enough to be quoted at length :— 

** Adamus Carthusianus, illius ordinis monachus, 
Anglus, et doctor theologiw. Ex quibusdam vetustis 
paganorum* scriptis pro contirmando  spaciose 
vagantis animi inutili otio, potissimum ex sex 


“* Si Baleus hune tractatum legisset, non ex 
paganorum scriptis, sed a Christianis frequenter 
Jesum memorantibus compositum esse dixisset.” 


i 
i 
\ 
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sapientibus magistris congessit De paticntia tribu- | estate and afterwards.” As he died 1740/1, 


lationum ib. i. * Primus magister dixit, si aliquod.’ 
In MS. collegii corporis Christi Oxon. 220 ita: 


‘A lytill tretyse that telleth how there were syx | 
And yche on asked | 


mastres assembled togeder. 
other, what thynges they might best speke of, that 
might best please God and wer most profytable to 
the people; and all were accorded to speak of 
trybulation.’ Prine. ‘The furst mayster said that 
yeff any thing hadde ben better.’ In eodem libro 

juice tractatul proximus est liber, cui titulus ‘The 
XII. profits of tribulation.’ Hic tractatus de sex 
magistris et de XII. utilitatibus atlictionum im- 
pressus est Londini mpxxx. 4to. Scalam cceli 
attingendi (sive ‘Scala claustralium,’ MS. Norwic. 
epis. More, 126, lib. 1. ‘Dum die quadam corpo- 

rali manuum.’ Inter MSS. Worsl. intitulatur, *A 
ladder of iv. rowgys by the whych ladder men 
mowen well clymbre to hevyn.’ Princ. ‘As 
was occupyed on a day in bodily.’ ‘ De sumptione 
eucharistiz,’ lib. 1. ‘Quando Dominum nostrum 
sub panis. Inter MSS. Worsl. habetur hic libellus 
MS. paginam unam tantum complens. Prince. 

Furst when ye resceve our Lord.’ *‘ Vitam Hugonis 
Lincoln.,’ lib. 1. ‘S. Hugo genetricis solatio.. MS. 
Bale penes D. Will. Glynn. Hujus Adami ‘Specu- 
lum spiritualium,’ lib. vii. MS. olim in bibl. 
monast. Syon. 
Bal. v. 419. Pits. 441.” 

: Such is the account of Adam the Carthu- 
sian in Tanner’s ‘Bibliotheca Britannico- 
Hibernico’ (Lond., 1748, p. 7). 

Tanner is not infallible, and the biography 
of St. Hugh of Lincoln is attributed to 
Adam of Eynsham, and the ‘Scala Celi’ 
to Guigo Carthusianus (See Dr. H. R. 
Luard in ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
vol. i. p. 77.) No other claimant appearing 
for the tract on tribulation, we may, for the 
present at all events, assign it to Adamus 
Carthusianus. The tract as printed by 


Wynkyn de Worde is plainly a version of | 


the Latin, and a portion of the original text 
is left untranslated. Witwtam E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


Dr. Epmonp Hattey. (See 9 S. x. 361 ; xi. 
85, 205, 366, 463, 496 ; xii. 125.).—Mr. Watnre- 
WRIGHT'S communication (9 §. xi. 496), for 
which I am obliged, gives me the first in- 
timation of the fact that Dr. Halley’s younger 
surviving daughter, Mrs. C. Price, was aged 
seventy-seven years at the time of her death, 
10 November, 1765. Thus, too, one perceives 
that she and her elder sister Margaret were 
nearly of the same age, both having been 
born circa 1688. It is quite probable that 
Dr. Halley had other children, born between 
the years 1682 and 1688, who died in infancy. 
Whether his only surviving son Edmund, 
Jun., was born before or after 1688 is not 
clear, although it appears likely that he 
was younger than either of his above-men- 
tioned sisters ; for in ‘ Biog. Brit.,’ iv. 2517, 
it is said of him that he “lived to man’s 


this statement would easily permit of his 
| birth subsequently to 1700. 
I have also to thank Mr. Crayton for his 
| reply (9% S$. x. 97) to my query (¢/rd. 27) as 
‘to origin of name of two streets (or roads) in 
|or near London, called ** Halley.” Mr. Ciay- 
TON inclines to the opinion that they were 
named after Dr. Halley, a considerable por- 
tion of whose life was spent in that vicinity. 
Another correspondent suggests that those 
streets received their names from a con- 
tractor so named, or possibly from the Rev. 
Robert Halley, the Nonconformist divine, 
who towards the close of his life resided for 
some years in the neighbourhood mentioned. 
After his marriage, 1682, Dr. Halley took 
up his residence at Islington (‘ Biog. Brit.,’ 
iv. 2500), subsequently removing to a house 


in Golden Lion Court, Aldersgate Street 
(tLid. 2508). 
One Katherine Halley was baptized at 


ferter os Domini | Mary’s, Islington, in January, 1683. (For 
mo Momint| this I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. 


Henry Bilby, 8, Tyndale Place, Islington.) 


In a letter from Dr. Halley to Dr. Charlett, 
Oxford, dated London, 23 June, 1705, the 
former uses these words :— 

“T return you many thanks for your repeated 
favours, as well in what relates to my house, wherein 
1 must esteem you my greatest benefactor, as for your 
kind endeavours to give reputation and value to my 
small performance about comets, which no ways 
deserves a place in your catalogue, or to bear the 
badge of the Theatre.”—Cp. ‘ Letters written by 
Eminent Persons,’ &c., i. 139, 140. London, 1813. 
The italics are mine. To what services of 
Dr. Charlett do those words refer? The con- 
clusion and possibly an additional paragraph 
of the said letter are not printed. Will a 
correspondent at Oxford be so good as to 
throw light upon this matter? 

The MS. Life of Halley, said to be pre- 
served in the library of the Observatory at 
Oxford, may contain some new biographical 
data. 

Who were the grandparents of Halley 
Benson Millikin (born cerca 17507), son of 
James Millikin and Jane Entwisle, who were 
married in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 26 October, 
1749? Evcene McPrKe. 

1, Park Row, Room 606, Chicago, U.S. 

Edwin 


“Taran” orn “ Tartar.” — Mr. 


Pears, in his recently published book ‘The 
Destruction of the Greek Empire and the 
Story of the Capture of Constantinople,’ in- 
forms his readers, on the authority of Dr. 
Koélle, that “ Tatar” is an incorrect spelling 
learnt from the Chinese, who cannot pro- 


nounce 7. This theory would do credit to 


— 

| 

| 

| 

| ‘ 
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that learned body of savants mentioned in 
‘Gulliver's Travels.’ It does not account, 
however, for the presence of the final r. As | 
a matter of fact, the Magyars also “ mis- | 
pronounce” the name of their old enemies, | 
who between the thirteenth and eighteenth | 
centuries devastated Hungary on several | 
occasions ; and history does not record the | 
fact that the latter took Chinamen specially 
with them on their raids to teach the unlucky 
Magyars how to pronounce their name. 


First Rartway Scottanp.—In the 
recently published section of the ‘Oxford 
English Dictionary’ it is stated that a rail- 
way existed at Newcastle in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, but no quotation 
is given in reference to it. The earliest rail- 
way in Scotland seems to have been a hun- 
dred years later, as appears from the follow- 
ing passages in M‘Neill’s ‘Tranent and its 
Surroundings ’ (pp. 4, 30) :— 

“Tn 1719 the York Buildings Company, of London, 
became possessors of the Winton estates This 
company had the honour of constructing, in 1722, 
the first tram-road, or waggon-way, that ever was 
made. The rails were formed of wood, and it 
stretched from Port-Seton harbour...... to the west 
end of Tranent Down this wooden tramway 
both coals and panwood were hurled in wagzgons 
containing two tons each, one horse being attached 
to each waggon. By this means were the salt pans 
at Cockenzie and the shipping at Port-Seton har- 
bour supplied. In 1815 Mr. John Cadell, who some- 
time previous to this had acquired the lands of 
Tranent, removed the wooden tramway and had an 
iron one substituted.” 

The old wooden-railed line is the “ waggon- 
way” which is so frequently mentioned in 
accounts of the battle of Prestonpans in 1745. 


MARSHALL Famity.—It may be of interest | 
to some of your genealogical readers to know 
of the existence of the following family 
register contained in a Book of Common 
Prayer according to the Use of the Church | 
of England, post 8vo, Edin., 1761, which is | 
No. 208 in Catalogue No. 116 of Mr. Walter | 
T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, W.C. :— 

“On the fly-leaves is inscribed a register of a 
family commencing with the marriage of David 
Marshall and Isobel Boyd, at Stonehaven, in 1769, 
with the births of seven children, and probably 
some grandchildren, named respectively Marshall, 
Buchan, and Meidment.” 

R. Barc tay-ALLARDICE. 

Lostwithiel, Cornwall. 


** Bisk.”—The ‘ N.E.D, gives this word in 
the sense of a kind of soup. This can hardly 
be its meaning in the following. Writing 


of the Bannians at Surat in 1690, J. Ovington, 


in ‘A Voyage to Suratt in the Year 1689’ 
(London, 1696), says :— 

‘Therefore they never taste the flesh of any 
thing that has breath’d the Common Air, nor pol- 
lute themselves with feeding on any thing endued 
with Life; and are struck with astonishment at 
the voratious Appetites of the Christians, who heap 
whole Bisks of Fish upon their Tables, and sacrifice 
whole Hecatombs of Animals to their Gluttony.” 

EMERITUS. 


Eprraru at Stanrorp Rivers. — The fol- 


lowing epitaph, of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, is on a marble slab on the north wall 


of the chancel of Stanford Rivers Church, 
near Ongar, Essex :— 
Had prayer been gifted to avert thy fall, 
Cou’d Love have saved thee or might tears recall, 
Were lengthened life allied to female worth, 
Thou, dearest, still wert habitant of earth. 
Ah, Mem’ry fondly wins thee back to life, 
Hails her loved friend, her daughter, sister, wife, 
While Hope, by some descending angel given, 
Points to the bleeding cross, and whispers peace 

from heaven. 

T. Witson. 
Rivers Lodge, Harpenden, Herts. 


Ben Jonson anp Tennyson.—On p. 52 of 
his admirable monograph on Tennyson in the 
“English Men of Letters” series, Sir Alfred 
Lyall makes some pertinent remarks on the 
stanza of ‘In Memoriam.’ He says :— 

**We know from the ‘Memoir’ that Tennyson 
believed himself to be the originator of the metre 
of ‘In Memoriam,’ until after its appearance he 
was told that it might be found in Elizabethan 
poetry and elsewhere, Of the twospecimens in Ben 
Jonson, one of them, the elegy ‘ Underwood,’ has a 
certain resemblance in movement and tone with 
Tennyson's shorter pieces in the same metre.” 

This is an imperfect reference. In Jonson’s 
‘Underwoods’ there are nine lyrics, each of 
which is entitled “an elegy.” That which 
anticipates Tennyson’s stanza is marked 
No. xxxix. of the collection, and is not readily 
found unless alluded to by its specific num- 
ber. Tuomas Bayne. 


Sexpectmm Vaties.—This name is a difli- 
culty to those who are unacquainted with 
Yorkshiretopography. In theSurteesSociety’s 
Publications, vol. lxxxviii. p. 310, Marma- 
duke de Tweng (i.e, Thwing in the East 
Riding) wishes to produce one Laurence de 
Sexdecim Vallibus as a witness, and in the 
index this is said to stand for “ Severs.” In 
vol. xc. p. 180, another witness is named 
“* Magister Thomas de xvj vallibus”; but the 
editor quietly ignores him, and omits him 
from the index. Again, in vol. xcii. p. 556, 
mention is made of “ Nicholas de Sexdecim 
Vallibus,” who is so indexed. The present 
name of the place is Thixendale, a village 
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on the wolds, in the East Riding. In 145la 
Dean of York gives a legacy to a boy named 
Robert Sixindale (vol. xlv. p. 116). The 
old forms in English are all set out in 
vol. xlix. p. 529: Sixtedale, Sixtendale, 
Xistendale, Sexendale, Sixendale, and are 
all identified with the the 
modern Ordnance Survey. . B. 


“ Wickey-up.”—This North American term 
for a hut of boughs (as opposed to a tent of 
skins) is given in the ‘Century Dictionary’ 
without etymology. I have ascertained that 
it is from the language of the Sac or Saki 
Indians, a western branch of the Algonquins. 
I have taken some pains to get at the exact 
origin of this word, because [ think it bids 
fair to become a permanent and popular 
addition to our vocabulary. I have met with 
it lately in no fewer than three magazines— 
viz., the English Illustrated (vol. xxv. 30), 
the Pall Mall (vol. xxviii. p. 27), at ym 
but not least, in an amusing story by Rudyard 
Kipling in the Windsor for December (vol. 
xvii. p. 12), where one of the characters says, 
“See those spars up-ended over there! I 
mean that wickey-up thing?” I recommend 
this for inclusion in the * N.E.D, 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 

ArcueisHop Prison Diary, 1689.— 
This MS. by the well-known writer Wm. 
King, D.D., successively Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
Bishop of Derry, and Archbishop of Dublin, 
written during his imprisonment in Dublin 
Castle, is now being published by the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 
The Rev. H. J. Lawlor, D.D., of Trin. Coll., 
Dublin, to whom the public are indebted for 
“Some Worthies of the Irish Church, by the 
late Geo. T. Stokes, D.D.,” 1899, and other 
works, has added a very interesting preface, 
as well as valuable notes. That Dr. King’s 
correspondent, with whom he appears to 
have succeeded in keeping up communica- 
tions, was George Tollet there can be little 
doubt, though the editor makes no reference 
to him. 

After ate yr: King’s death in 1729, his 
papers passed to his nephew and executor, 
Archdeacon Dougatt (the Scottish “ Duguid”), 
who died about a year after his uncle, when 
they came into the possession of the arch- 
deacon’s nephews and heirs, the Rev. Robert 
Spence, rector of Donaghmore, and the Rev. 
Robert Bryan, from whose descendants the 
King collections of MSS. in Trin. Coll., 
Dublin, and those noticed in the Hist. MSS. 
Commission’s Reports have been derived. 

Dr. Lawlor, in his preface, states that the 
owner of the Diary, Capt. J. A. Gordon King, 


Scots Guards, of Tertowie, Aberdeenshire, a 
roperty purchased by his father, the late 
Lieut. -Col. W. Ross King, is “ the representa- 
tive of the Barra ( Archbishop King’s) family 
in Scotland.” Such a claim is more easily 
made than proved, as the only families law- 
fully entitled to bear the Barra coat of arms 
undifierenced are those of King of Corrard, 
baronets, and King of Newmilne, co. Elgin, 
the latter’s right to the arms having been 
confirmed to Wm. King of that place in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, nearly a 
hundred years before the grant of arms to 
Capt. Gordon King’s family - was recorded. 
GENEALOGIST. 


Witcucrart IN Essex. — The following 
cutting from the Hast London Advertiser of 
1 August gives an interesting example of a 
state of mind which not even Education Acts 
and the united efforts of forty thousand 
school teachers seem to have much power 
to deal with :— 

“Those who have read Mr. Arthur Morrison’s 
book ‘Cunning Murrell’ are in possession of some 
interesting facts about witchcraft in Essex half a 
century ago. Hereis an up-to-date item. A Bishop 
Stortford barber was cutting the hair of a customer 
from a neighbouring village on Tuesday, when he 
was requested to save a piece of hair from the nape 
of the neck. The barber ascertained that the man 
imagined some one in the village had done him an 
injury, and to have revenge he intended to cast a 
spell upon him. The hair from the nape of the 
neck, the lip, and armpits, the parings of the nails, 
and other ingredients, mixed with water, were to 
be corked up in a bottle and placed on the fire at 
night. Desiring sickness to fall upon his enemy, 
his wish would be accomplished as the bottle burst, 
which would be as near midnight as possible.” 


W. F. Prrpeaux. 


Qurries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


“Partock’s Iny.”—Is anything known as 
to the history of this expression, used in the 
end of the sixteenth century for “a poor or 
inhospitable place of sojourn”? Thus §. 
Gosson, ‘ School of Abuse,” 1579 ( Arber, p. 52), 
“6 Comming to Chenas, a blind village, in com- 
parison of Athens a Paltockes Inne, he [Ana- 
charsis] found one Miso well governing his 
house.” And shortly after (1583) Stanyhirst, 
in his version of Virgil’s ‘ Aineid,’ renders iii. 
60-61, 


Omnibus idem animus scelerata excedere terra, 
Lingui pollutum hospitium, et dare classibus 
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by 
Swiftly other determined too flee from a countrye so | 
wyc ec 
Paltocks Inne leauing, too wrinche thee nauye too | 
southward. 

The * paltock ” was, as is well known, a kind 
of short coat or sleeved doublet, worn by men 
from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century. 
But immediate connexion between this and 
Paltock's Inn is not obvious, unless some inn 
notorious for its shabbiness or churlishness | 
had as its sign a paltock (cf. “the Tabard ”). | 

On the other hand, Paltock’s Inn, whether 
an inn for travellers, or an inn for students | 
of law, may, like Clement’s Inn and Gray’s | 
Inn, have been named after some person | 
having the surname Paltock. I shall be glad | 
of any communications or pertinent sugges- 
tions on the subject. J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Ricuarp Cospex.—Who was the author of 
the verses published in a country newspaper 
the week after Cobden’s death in 1865, and 
issued as a leaflet by the Cobden Club? Three 
of them are as follows :— | 

Pure-hearted Hero of a bloodless fight ! 
Clean-handed Captain in a painless war! 
Soar, spirit, to the realms of Truth and Light, 
Where the Just are ! 
If one poor cup of water given shall have 
Due recognition in the Day of Dread, 
Angels may welcome this one, for he gave 


No narrow patriot bounded by the strand 

Of his own Isle, he led a new advance, 

And opened, with the olive-branch in hand, 
The ports of France. i 
T. Fisner Unwin. 

Nopus Hercuuis. —I should be glad of 
early references. Has the nature of the knot 
been described ? H. G. 


“ Wentuiox.”—In a charter at the British 
Museum, dated 37 Edward IIL. I find men- 
tion of certain lands “in Kayrwent infra 
comitatum de Wenthlok in Wallia.” Accord- 
ing to several of the publications of the 
Monmouth and Caerleon Antiquarian Asso- 
ciation, the county or lordship of Wentllweh 
was bounded on the east by the Usk, and 
the lordship, in fact, corresponds more or less 
with the modern Hundred of Wentloog. 
Caerwent is, however, in Caldecot Hundred, 
in the ancient Nether Gwent, and a consider- 
able distance from the Usk. Is there any 
instance of Wentllweh being used as a name 
for South Monmouthshire generally? Or is 
there any place in Wentloog Hundred which 
is now, or has been, called Caerwent? 


| 
| 
A nation bread ! 
| 


H. B. 


“Cater”: “Lerues.”—In the 
of Hector Boece’s * ree and Chronicles of 
Scotland,’ as translated by Archdean John 


| Bellenden (vol. i. p xxxvii), the writer, speak- 


| ing of the fat of the gannet or solan goose, 


| which bred in large numbers on the Bass 
| Rock, says: “It helis mony infirmiteis, 
speciallie sik as cumis be gut and cater dis- 
ceding in the hanches or lethes of men and 
wemen.” I am unable to make out what the 
words “ cater ” and “‘lethes” mean, though 
erhaps * ‘lethes” is an old Scotch spelling 
for “legs,” and shall be much obliged to any 
one better informed who can help ine. 
J. H. Gurney. 
Keswick Hall, Norwich. 


“CATHERINE WHEEL” Inn. — Can some 


|reader give me any information as to the 


site in Oxford, or other particulars, of the 
“Catherine Wheel” Inn where the Gun- 
powder Plot conspirators are said to have 
met ! C. J. P. 


‘Wives anp Davucuters.’—I should be 
much obliged if you would let me know in 
what magazine Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Wives and 
Daughters’ appeared. 

(Cornhill, August, 1864, to January, 1866.] 


AvuTHors OF Quotations WantED.—Where 
are the following lines to be found !— 

{ asked of Time for whom those temples rose, 

That prostrate by his hand in silence lie ; 

His lips disdained the mystery to disclose, 

And, borne on swifter wing, he hurried by. 


Tell me, ye winged winds, that round my pathway 
roar, 

Know ye some blissful spot where mortals weep no 
more, 

Some lone and pleasant dell, some valley in the 


est, 
Where, free from toil and pain, the weary soul may 
rest’? 
The loud wind dwindled toa whisper low, 
And sighed for pity as it answered “ No.” 


No God, no Truth ? receive it ne'er, 

Believe it ne’er, 0 man! 
But turn not then to seek again 

What first the ill began. 
No God, it saith: ah, wait in faith 

God’s self-c completing plan ; 
Receive it not, but leave it not, 

And wait it out, O man. 

INDIANA. 


Srarrorp.—Can any family of the name of 
Stafford trace their descent from Thomas 


Stafford, of Botham Hall, Mellor, Derbyshire, 
and his wife Dorothy Bagshaw, the second 
daughter of Thomas Bagshaw, of the Ridge, 
Derbyshire, who were married in the year 
1631 ¢ THOMAS STRAFFORD. 
Beechland, St. George’s Road, 
St. Margaret’s-on- 


Thames, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CLAWs. — What are these? 
1721, vol. i. 


Mortimer's ‘ Husbandry,’ ed. 
p. 222, says :— 

** Hobgoblin’s Claws se raped to Powder, and put 
into a Quill, and blown into a Man’s, Horse’s, 
or Beast s Eye, is an extraordinary thing. You 
may have it at most Apothecaries in London.” 


F. J. F. 


Luoyp Famiry.—Of what family was 

Edmund Lloyd, of Cardiff, High Sheriff of 

Glamorganshire in 1738? 1 should be glad 

to have particulars of his parentage and 

marriage, and to know whether he left any 

issue surviving. Newton WADE. 
Newport, Mon. 


Guent Arms.—What coat of arms was used 
by this famous city in the 1 century! 
A. R. Baytey. 
St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


“Pass.”—The sister of a clergy man who 
has lately accepted a living in Lincolnshire 
is amazed to find that the natives say. “ Will 
you pass me the bread-and-butter ?” “ Please 
pass the plate,” and soon. In which of the 
English counties is this use of pass familiar, 
and in which is it unknown? An excellent 
French dictionary, abridged from Littré’s 


great work, states that passer may signify 
“ Transmettre, remettre de Ja main ala main,” 
and gives as an example, “ Passer cela a votre 
voisin ”; so clearly the phrase is not in itself 
objectionable. Yet the lady above mentioned 
is not alone in condemning it. Some years 
ago I heard it quoted as one of the locutions 
which are “impossible ” in good society. 

Mr. Jingle, who was not, “however, in good 
society, uses the term in the second chapter 
of ‘ Pickwick ’:— 

** Beg your pardon, sir,’ said the stranger, ‘ bottle 
stands—pass it round—way of the sun—through the 
button-hole—no heeltaps.’...... The wine was passed, 
and a fresh supply ordered.” 

M. P. 


[So far as our knowledge extends, the custom is 
general. It is certainly so in London and the West 


Riding. ] 


Gruss.—I shall be greatly obliged for any 
information relating to er origin of this 
surname. H. Gruppe. 

39, Airedale Road, Balham, 8S we 


Count pe Brunt.—tThe other day I visited | 
( shingford Old C hurch, Essex, and saw for the | 
first time a plain hez adstone to the memory of 
“George, Count de Bruhl, died 1855, aged | | 
80 years.” It would be very interesting to | 
lovers of Carlyle’s ‘Frederick the Great’ if 
it could be shown what connexion there was 
between the Saxon Prime Minister, Count de 


Bruhl, who suffers from the lash of Carlyle, 
and the George, Count de Bruhl, whose bones 
lie at Chingford ; also what led to his burial 
overlooking the valley of Izaak Walton’s 
gentle Lea. For the information of the 
curious among your readers, I may add that 
the stone is to be found on the left of the 
stile leading from the path across the Lea 
valley meadows. H. Wivrsurre. 


Dog or St. Rocu.—In the Azores there is 
said to have been a place to which the dog of 
st. Roch was tracked, and where, in con- 
sequence, a church was built (/ols- Lore, 
June, p. 127). What is known in ecclesiastical 
legend or folk-lore concerning St. Roch’s dog? 
It is strange to find even in a popular tale a 
church built in commemoration of an animal. 

ASTARTE. 


Ganninc Famity.—Among the household 
of the Stuarts in exile mention is made of a 
family called Ganning, the male line of which 
died out about the middle of the last century. 
I should be very glad to know where I could 
get any information about them, and to learn 
whether, as I think I have seen somewhere, 
they were illegitimate children of the elder 
Pretender. There was a reference to them in 
the Daily News some years ago, but I have 
lost it. > & 


MACAULAY AND DicKEeNs.— Macaulay (House 
of Commons, 9 August, 1845, debate on Theo- 
logical Tests in Scotch Universities) said :— 

“Is it seriously meant that, if a druggist is a 
Swedenborgian, it would be better for himself and 
his customers that he should not know the difference 
between Epsom salts and oxalic acid 7” 

Are not these last words a quotation from 
the immortal juryman in ‘ Pickwick,’ finished 
1837? If so, is not this the only citation in 
Macaulay’s works from Dickens? 

HERMAN COHEN. 


MINtIsTerRIAL Wuitresair Dinner.—When 
was instituted this function, which used to 
be held at Greenwich at the close of each 
session, and when was it last held? I re- 
member it as having taken place in 1879, 
when Lord Beaconsfield was Premier. 

POLITICIAN. 


** Boat” Coaster.—About 100 years 
ago three *‘ coasters” were made: one for Wil- 
berforce the philanthropist, another for his 
brother-in-law Mr. Terrot, and the third for 
my grandfather, Charles Poole. The last is 
now in my possession. It is in the form of 
a flat-bottomed boat, of iron or tin, painted 
red. The bottom and halfw ay up the sides 
are covered with fur, so that it A? be easily 


drawn by the ring at the bows round the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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eaney table at dessert. There are| for dead bullocks.” As soon as my friend 
two rowlocks on each side. On the stern| had gone, I took up the Atheneum for the 


** Jolly Boat” is painted. Inside are places 
(lined with red leather) for two decanters, 
and there are also holes for two stoppers. 
Can any reader tell me where the other two 
are? Noone to whom | have shown it had 
ever seen a double coaster before. 
M. Poo.e. 
Alsager, Cheshire. 


“ALIAS” IN THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN- 
TEENTH CeNTURIES.—Can any of your readers 
inform me of the meaning and origin of 

alias” in connexion with surnames about 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries? 
I am interested in the case of a family 
which preserved the use of an alias for more 
than a century. BEACON. 

_ [But one instance of use in the sixteenth century 
is noted in the ‘N.E.D.’] 

Joun Tuomas Towson. —Can any Liver- 
pool reader supply information concerning 
this gentleman? He was about 1870 a 
es member of the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire. Is he living ; and, 
if dead, when did he die, and where was he 
buried? Cann Huoues, F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


Bent-Israet.—Would any of your readers 
be so kind as to tell me how it is that the 
tribe of Jews in Bombay known as Beni- 
Israel numbers but 5,000 members, although 
the settlement has been in existence for 
1,000 years ? M. E. R. 


Beplies. 
COINCIDENCES, 

(8 S. viii. 124, 177, 270, 334; 9% 8. xii. 137.) 

ADVENTURES are to the adventurous, and 
coincidences, I suppose, are to the “ coinci- 
dential,” amongst whom I may reckon 
- myself, as I have met with many in the 
course of my life. One qounseed on the 
evening of Sunday, 9 August, just after 
I had read Mr. Pace’s communication. [ 
was conversing with a literary friend—an 
old Trinity man—when our talk turned on 
Prof. ——, one of the renowned classical 
school of Kennedy and Shilleto, whose 
contributions in years gone by were among 
the most valuable features of -N. &Q.’ My 


friend remarked that the Professor had told 
him that he ate less, drank less, and read 
more than any man in Cambridge, and that 
he had become a vegetarian, because he 
disliked making his stomach a “ sepulchre 


previous day, and began to read the opening 
article—a review of Prof. Stanley Lane- 
Poole’s ‘ Medieval India under Mohammedan 
Rule. There I found a reference to the 
author's ** vivid description” of the Emperor 
Akbar, who, amongst other things, “took 
meat but twice a week, and even then 
with repugnance, for he disliked making his 
body a ‘tomb for beasts.’” Whéther the 
learned Professor, who has read nearly 
everything that the printing-press has ever 
produced, borrowed his expression from some 
account of Akbar which he had unconsciously 
assimilated, I cannot say, but it is curious 
that within the space of ten minutes I should 
have encountered the same expressive meta- 
phor, employed first by a Cambridge pro- 
fessor, and secondly by a Mogul emperor— 
personages who on the surface would seem 
to have absolutely nothing in common with 
each other. W. F. Prmeavx. 


I am tempted to contribute a couple of 
instances in my own experience, the strange- 
ness of which will perhaps be deemed a suf- 
ficient warrant. In the year 1876 I returned 
home one evening and heard a number of 
friends engaged in an animated discussion. 
I could hear their voices, but could not distin- 
guish the words; indeed, I did not wait to do 
so. On my opening the door and entering 
the room one of the party said: “ We are 
debating a point of history.” I said, without 
more object than the most casual and frivolous 
remark can have, “I know what it is: you 
are discussing as to how James I. was 
descended from Henry VII.” To my most 
intense surprise they said, “Oh, you over- 
heard us.” I found it all but impossible to 

rsuade them that, by a pure and thought- 
— guess, I had actually hit upon the subject 
of their debate. 

In the autumn of 1881 I paid a first visit to 
Norwich, the original home of my paternal 
ancestors. One of my chief objects in going 
there was to see a certain brass, which, accord- 
ing to Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk,’ was preserved 
in the church of St. Peter, Mancroft, and bore 
an inscription ending with the distich :— 

Whos dvst lyeth here my own remaine 

Tho now is parted yet once shall meete againe. 

I accordingly went to St. Peter's, and it is 
easy to imagine my dismay when I found the 
interior in the hands of the restorer, the walls 
entirely covered with sacking, and the floor 
with sand and mortar. To find any particular 
monument was so obviously impossible that 
I did not attempt it, but went straight to the 
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vestry in the hope of seeing the registers. | 


Lying on the church chest which held the 
ks was a small strip of metal. I took it 
up and read on it, in seventeenth-century 
capitals, the words :— 
Whos dvst lyeth here my own remaine 
Tho now is parted yet once shall meete againe. 
Joun Hopson Matruews. 
Monmouth. 


SHAKESPEARE’S GEoGRApHy (9 xi. 208, 
333, 416, 469; xii. 90).—As it would be impos- 
sible for me, even if allowed a path. ow 
number of ‘N. & Q.,’ to reply to the argu 
ments of Messrs. THomas Bayne, C. M. 
Pups, E. Yarpuey, E. F. Bares, and Joun 
B. WAINEWRIGHT, it is needless for me to 
attempt to dispute their contention that 
Bacon’s mistakes were due to want of verifi- 
cation and those of the writer of the Shake- 
speare plays to ignorance, and that the 
numerous classical quotations in the dramas 
were not drawn direct from their Latin 
authors, but were simply hackneyed. Does 
it not seem strange that a man in his works 
should use Latin quotations fitting accu- 
rately into the context without knowing their 
meaning? 

Books have been written to show the learn- 
ing and classical knowledge of the author of 
the plays, but apparently modern Shake- 
speareans will have none of it, although 
Canon Beeching names a number of Latin 
authors whom Shakespeare must have read 
at school, and Mr. YarpLEY acknowledges 
that “Shakespeare, apparently, must have 
known something of Plautus.” How else he 
could have obtained the plot of ‘The Comedy 
of Errors’ is a mystery to Shakespearean 
commentators. To those who maintain, as 
Mr. YARDLEY does, that “there are no signs 
of classical learning in his great plays,” “ that 
he had neither read nor was capable of read- 
ing Latin,” and that he “had never read 
Greek,” I would recommend a study of Mr. 
Churton Collins's articles in.the Fortnightly 
Review on the subject ‘Had Shakespeare 
read the Greek Tragedies?’ The Daily 
News was very indignant at Mr. Collins 
proving his case and thus “ strengthen- 
ing the hands of the Baconians,” at the 
same time stating :— 


** It is right to say that in the article not a little | 


evidence is adduced to show that Shakespeare 
might conceivably have acquired the necessary 
classical knowledge in the grammar school at 
Stratford. (Canon Beeching, as Shakespearean as 
Mr. Collins, also gives this as the only feasible ex- 
planation of the classical knowledge he finds in the 
plays.) There is nothing absolutely impossible in 
the supposition that he did so, except the strong 
evidence that, as a matter of fact, he did not.” 


As a classical knowledge does not fit into the 

life of Shakespeare, ergo the classical know- 
‘ledge displayed in the dramas is not classical 
| knowledge. Had Shakespeare been educated 
lat Oxford or Cambridge, or even West- 
minster School (as Ben Jonson was)—any 
school but that of Stratford—the classical 
| knowledge would have been detected and 
held up to admiration without doubt. Sad 
| necessity, however, may cause men to be 
wilfully blind. 

Me. Joun B. maintains that 
| Bacon and Shakespeare “made no blunder” 
‘about Aristotle’s view of youth and ethics. 
In that case both Bacon and Shakespeare had 
|read Greek, either Aristotle’s ‘ Nicomachean 
| Ethics’ or Plato’s ‘ Euthydemus, all in favour 
lof Shakespeare’s derided classical knowledge. 
| Mr. WAINEWRIGHT evidently agrees with Mr. 
| Collins on this point. As to Mr. PHILurps’s 
‘discovery that in my letter I annexed seven 
‘lines from Devey’s notes in his edition of 

3acon’s works, I find that the errors in 
| Bacon to which I alluded were entered years 
ago in my commonplace book, without any 
| reference to the name of the discoverer, who 
| was evidently Devey, and to whom I return 
thanks for a valuable piece of information. 
It is very improbable, despite this annexation 
/on my part, that in the course of a few 
/centuries my name will be taken—or mis- 
| taken—for that of Mr. Devey. 

GEORGE STRONACH. 

CorreE MADE OF Matt (9™ xii. 68).— 
| Coffee, I need hardly say, never has been, and 
/never can be, really made of malt, but malt 

coffee, so called, which is, I believe, a mixture 
of malt and coffee, is well known. The late 
|Mr. Michael Conroy, F.C.S., of Liverpool, 
introduced a brand of this a good many 
years ago, which is still obtainable, and for 
which he claimed that it was more digestible 
than coffee pure and simple. This, if true, 
| would be owing to the diastase in the malt, 
but as the action of malt-diastase is, as Squire 
|says, “greatly retarded by a very slight 
acidity,” it is doubtful whether it would con- 
|tinue “in the presence of normal gastric 
Cc. C. B. 


juice. 


| It may perhaps be in point to state that a 
| coffee, or rather a substitute for coffee, pre- 
pared from cereals, is sold in the United 
States under the name of ‘‘ Postum.” The 
grains are roasted and are probably first 
| malted. JOHN PHIN. 
| Paterson, N.J., U.S. 

MALLET USED BY Str CuRIsToPHER WREN 
(9% S. ix. 346, 493; x. 17, 136, 218).—The 
mallet mentioned at the first reference was 
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evidently also used by King Edward VIL, 
when as Prince of Wales he laid the founda- 
tion stone of Truro Cathedral on 20 May, 
1880. In Church Bells of 17 July is an article 
on ‘Truro and its Cathedral,’ wherein is 
given a copy of the inscription contained on 
a silver plate affixed to the mallet. This I 
transcribe as follows :— 

“By order of the Most Worshipful the Grand 
Master, his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
and W.M. of the Lodge of Antiquity, and with the 
concurrence of the brethren of the lodge, this plate 
has been engraven and affixed tothis mallet, a... 5831, 
A.D. 1827, to commemorate that this, being the same 
mallet [with] which his Majesty King Charles II. 
laid the foundation stone of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
A.L. 5679, A.D. 1675, was presented to the old Lodge 
of St. Paul, the Lodge of Antiquity, by Brother 
Sir Christopher Wren, R.W.D.G.M., W.M. of this 
lodge, and architect of the edifice.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


ENGLISH CARDINALS xii. 105). 
Mr. Ropsrys has overlooked Edward Henry, 
Cardinal Howard, who was created cardinal- 
priest in 1877, and cardinal-bishop of Frascati 
in 1881, and died in 1892. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Tue Grorro at MARGATE (9 S. xii. 14, 75). 
—Judging by the communications which have 
appeared on this subject, it would seem not 
to be generally known that at the end of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of 
the nineteenth it was not uncommon for the 
owners of property to ornament their grounds 
with a grotto of shells. A very excellent 
specimen of this kind of structure may be 
seen at Combehay Park, near Bath; two 
others are or were at Prior Park; and a 
third, on a more ambitious scale, at Ponty- 
pool, Wales. They were the work of a man 
named Stephen Gunston Titt, who appears 
to have combined with this occupation that 
of a landscape gardener. He died in 1816. 
Doubtless there were others who followed 
the vocation of grotto building. J 


Fers FOR SEARCHING Parisu Reeisters 
(9 S. x. 148, 394; xi. 130, 252, 453; xii. 58). 
—Readers of *N. & Q.’ have been under 
frequent obligation to Mr. Hens, but his 
statement that the learned rector of Ring 
more “is the acknowledged authority in the 
West Country upon its local registers” is 
rather venturous. Had such been the case, 
or had he been a county genealogist of repute, 
I should have known it. As to the Episcopal 
Registers, according to Mr. Ralph Barnes, I 
first followed Dr. Oliver in examining them, 
yverhaps years before the learned rector who 
as supplied an admirable index to those of 


tishop Grandison, which, however, is no 
palliative. 
| As paid custodian of records legally acces- 
sible to all within reasonable hours. the Rev. 
F. JARRATT ought not to complain if his office 
lis not a sinecure, nor should a clergyman 
| require an introduction from one who incurs 
| both inconvenience and expense to serve 
the public in search of truth. ‘“ Historie 
anima est veritas.” One naturally counts on 
assistance, not obstruction, from the clergy. 
I imagine no expert, unless one paid for his 
time, would take six hours (from 10 A.M. 
to 4 p.M. inclusive) to run through the 
| Barnstaple registers. I know that the late 
Sir Wm. Drake, F.S.A., a Barnstaple man, 
collected materials at great cost for family 
history, and his amicable controversy with 
| myself is illustrative. 
| Sir William relied on Prince's ‘ Worthies of 
| Devon.’ I told him that Sir Bernard Drake 
' was buried at Crediton, not at Musbury, as 
Prince stated, and that his monument in the 
church was a cenotaph; that Prince’s oft- 
quoted quarrel between Sir Bernard and Sir 
Francis Drake was fabricated; that Sir 
Francis’s branch bore both the quadruped 
and waver dragon when Sir Bernard’s bore 
halberts ; that the Shardeloes Drakes owed 
their position to the patronage of Sir Francis 
whom they regarded superciliously ; anc 
though he (Sir William) descended from a 
Henry and Ann Drake, the pair was dis- 
tinct from another that he appropriated of 
the same names in Sir Bernard's line, and he 
might depend on my authorities. 
| Sir William was furious. He wrote forth- 
| with to the vicar of Crediton, who flatly con- 
tradicted me, and Sir William, triumphant, 
promised me a castigation in 5™ S. 1i. 372, 
which never appeared. I went to Crediton 
| in self-defence, and read out the entry, which 
was illegible to the vicar, who at once posted 
a certificate and apology to Sir William. I 
proved all my assertions by reference to MSS., 
Chancery Proceedings (temp. Eliz.), wills, 
and various registers, which I might not 
| have done had I been met at every turn with 
the sordid demand, Pay, pay, pay, that is 
| happily growing obsolete. H. H. D. 


Gautier’s ‘ Voyace EN Tracie’ (9 ix. 
507).—1. ‘Smarra’ is the name of a story by 
Charles Nodier. I append an extract (1832 


edition of his works, vol. iii. p. 99) from the 
story, 

viz. :— 
“Toutes les chauves-souris du crépuscule m’ef- 

| fleuroient caressantes, en me disant: Prends des 
| ailes !......et je commengois 4 battre avec effort je 


which fully explains the allusion, 
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ne sais quels lambeaux qui me soutenoient A 
peine.’ 
In the preface (p. 25 of the same volume) he 
says :— : 

“Smarra est le nom primitif du mauvais esprit 
auquel les anciens rapportoient le triste phénomene 
du cauchemar. Le méme mot phe encore la 
méme idée dans la plupart des dialectes slavs, chez 
les peuples de la terre qui sont le plus sujets 4 cette 
— maladie.” 

‘The Confessional of the Black Peni- 
siete’ is the second or sub title of ‘The 
Italian,’ by Mrs. Ann Radcliffe, and it is 
evidently to this novel that Théophile 
Gautier alludes. By the way, I think Messrs. 
Routledge & Sons intend to publish a new 
edition of this (as also of others of Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s novels) shortly in their series of 
* Half-forgotten Books.” 

3. This I had not succeeded in tracing, and 
only now refer to it so as to complete the 
answer to the question in the pages of 
& The propounder of the question, 
Mr. pe V. Payen-Payne, tells me that 
Malipiero (? Malipieri) is the name of a 
character in Victor Hugo’s drama of * Angelo.’ 

Epwarp LaTHam. 

JEWs AND ETERNAL PUNISHMENT S. x. 
229, 334: xi. 153; xii. 10).—The story of 
Jamasp (or Hasib) in the ‘Thousand and One 
Nights’ includes those of Bulookiya and 
Janshah. It is not translated by Lane, but 
will be found in the translations of Lamb, 
Payne, and Burton. 

*Bulookiya’ is obviously based chiefly 
on Talmudic traditions, and contains a ter- 
rible description of hell, too long to quote 
here, but very similar to another, spoken 
by Rabbi Moses, at the commencement of 
Act II. se. iii. of Kenealy’s ‘New Pantomime’ 
(‘ Poetical Works,’ vol. ii. pp. 206-8, not in 
earlier editions). Kenealy was well read in 
Jewish as well as other little-known litera- 
ture, but seldom quotes his authorities. In 
one of his works he alludes incidentally to 
Joshua having murdered Moses in the moun- 
tains of Nebo, in order to make himself the 
leader of the Israelites; but I have never 
been able to discover his authority for the 
statement. W. F. Kirsy. 


3YFIELD Barnes (9'" S. xii. 108). 
I was among the crowded audience recently | 
at Mr. Purtire NorMman’s most interesting 
lecture on ‘Old London’ at Hammersmith, 
and consequently think he must have com- 
municated enough enthusiasm and solicitude | 
to his attentive listeners to warrant the hope | 
that the ‘old-fashioned house,” with its 


“charming garden,” of which he ‘speaks, will | 
be preserved, especially as it has a decided | 


local history. It was probably inhabited for 
many years by Mr. ivened Byfield, who 
died in 1774. He was one of the parish 
benefactors. and the house was called after 
him. A Mr. Watts who once occupied the 
house kept a young gentlemen’s school, and 
died there. It was afterwards occupied by a 
Mrs. Cooper, who also died there. After her 
came the Hon. E. B. Wrotteslev, brother of 
Lord Wrottesley. He left, and then Mr. 
Alexander Nesbitt took the house, where he 
has been for a great many years. ‘This, 
probably all that is known of the building, 
will be found in ‘A History of the Parish 
of Barnes, by John Eustace Anderson, 1900, 
which was printed for private circulation. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


A Mr. Byfield lived there many years ago, 
and dying, bequeathed a sum of money to 
the poor of Barnes parish, a fact chronicled, 
with other minute particulars of date of 
bequest, its form onl value, upon the black 
board containing the list of the almsgivers of 
the parish, on the west interior wall of the 
church (southern corner). Of the house there 
is little to tell, except that the generous old 
Mr. Byfield lived and died there. He now 
lies in Barnes Churchyard (see the parish 
register). The newspaper paragraph referred 
to by Mr. NorMAN may have been one 
contributed to the local paper in 1901. Mr. 
Byfield, rest his soul! was a rara avis, but 
not, so far as I know, a celebrity. 

. J. Dixon. 


Lonsdale Road, Barnes. 


Lone Lease (9 S. xii. 25, 134).—I noted 
an advertisement (Yorkshire Post, 27 August, 
1898) for the sale of two leasehold properties 
in the north of England. ‘To one of them, 


| described as “The Blagill Estate” (par. 


Alston, Cumberland), was added a statement 
that it was “held for a term of 1,000 years 
commencing in 1611. The lord’s rent is 
10s. 10$d.” 

The other property, called “The Ayle 
Estate ” (par. Kirkhaugh, Northumberland), 
was said to be “held for a term of 999 years, 
commencing in 1669. The lord’s rent is 
Ils. 4¢., and 14s. for boon days.” The ques- 
tion of long leases has, l think, been dis- 


|cussed in ‘N. & on previous occasions. 


A term for 999 years seems common all over 
England. It would be interesting to find 
out when it was first introduced. Has it 
any legal significance as ot 1,000 years ? 
M. Fatiow. 
Coatham, Redcar. 


CoLERIDGE AS A TRANSLATOR (9 §. xii. 26). 
—The editor of ‘Schiller’s Historical Dramas ’ 


in “ Bohn’s Standard Library ” mentions the 
opinion that Coleridge translated the * Picco- 
lomini’ and the ‘ Death of Wallenstein’ from 
a prompter’s MS. copy before the trilogy 
was printed. What external evidence 
there for this view? 

Joun B. 


Is 


CoMMONWEALTH ARMs IN CHURCHES 
S. i. 494; ii. 33).—1 recently visited the 
church of North Walsham, Norfolk. I was 
there allowed toinspect the board containing 
the royal arms, which has now been removed 
from its position on the wall, and stands in 
a curtained enclosure at the east end of the 
south aisle. The board on which the arms 
are painted is very thin and flimsy, and on 
it is recorded “Charles IL, 1660.” Strange 
to say, on the back may still be seen dimly 
visible the arms of the Commonwealth—St. 
George's cross, impaling the Irish harp. 
Evidently the artist deputed to put up the 
royal arms again after the “happy Restor- 
ation” was content to use up existing 
materials so far as possible. His parsimony 
has certainly been the means of depositing 
avery interesting relic at North Walsham, 
and it is to be hoped that it will be carefully 
preserved. Joun T. Pace. 


MANNINGS AND TAWELL (9" S. xii. 148).— 
The editorial note to the letter under this 
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lin ‘ Penny (English) Cyclop.’ 


heading contains an error which should be 
corrected. Tawell did not slay a woman | 
‘*under circumstances of such revolting 
cruelty as to defy description.” He simply 
poisoned his paramour (Sarah Hart) by 
utting prussic acid into porter, and leaving 
er in the house to die. I remember all 
the circumstances well, for as a small boy [ 
was on the outskirts of the crowd at his 
execution. His counsel, Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Fitzroy Kelly, earned some notoriety by his 
defence. It being admitted by scientific 
witnesses at the trial that prussic acid is 
extractable from apple pips, and proof being 
given that Sarah Hart had received a present 
of a peck of apples shortly before her death, 
Mr. Kelly contended that the unfortunate | 
woman might have poisoned herself by | 
swallowing the pips! Hence, for some time 
afterwards, wits at the bar and habitués of | 
the clubs designated him by the sobriquet | 
“ Apple-pip Kelly.” Ricup. Wetrorp. | 

{Is our contributor quite sure? If so, we have | 
been sadly misinformed from an important source. ] | 


W. H. Curren (9 8S. xii. 149).—William | 
Henry Cullen was practising at Sidmouth in 
1848, and was surgeon to the dispensary in 
that town. He became M.R.C.S. and L.S.A., | 


' seen that the name 
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1836, M.D. St. Andrews, 1837, and was dead 
before 1859. His bookplate may be described 
as follows: Simple armorial. Arms, Az., a 
helmet ; in chief two boars’ heads erased, in 
base a cinquefoil, all arg. Crest, a pelican 
in her piety. Motto, on ribbon above crest, 
“Non sibi.” The inscription below runs, 
“ W. H. Cullen, M.D.” 

Robert Dickson, a Scotchman, proceeded 
M.D. Ed., 1826 (‘De Phthisi Pulmonali’) ; 
L.R.C.P., 1830; F.R.C.P., 1855; Fell. Roy. 
Med. Chir. Soc.; F.L.S.; Phys. to Scott. 
Hosp., Edin. Life Ass. Co., and Soldiers’ 
Daughters’ Home, Hampstead ; Cons. Phys. 
Camberwell House Lunatic Asyl. Formerly 
Phys. Brit. Orphan Asyl. Author of the 
articles on ‘Mat. Med.’ and ‘ Therapeutics’ 
In 1848 he 
was living at 5, Curzon Street, Mayfair, and 
from 1859 to 1863 (and probably later) at 
16, Hertford Street. G. C. PEACHEY. 


CastLe Carewe (9 §. ix. 428, 490; x. 92, 
214, 314, 373. 453; xi. 18, 91).—Could Other, 
father of Walter Fitz Other, castellan of 
Windsor, be connected with the family of 
Othere als. Ohthere, the rich Norseman who 
entered the service of Alfred the Great circa 
878? W. Barnes HELMEROW. 

Johannesburg. 


xi. 486).—If C. C. B. had only taken the 
trouble to look at the ‘ E.D.D.’ itself, he would 
perhaps not have written his remarks at the 
above references. He would have seen that 
mun (=must)and middling are both recorded 
as occurring in Notts (for the former even 
South Notts is quoted). He would also have 
“milkmaids” is given to 
more than the one flower; so that, if any- 
body is guilty of “localizing dialect words 
too strictly,” it is he rather than the 
‘E.D.D. lf he should reply that this dic- 
tionary, like the ‘ H.E.D.’ (see under ‘ Folks,’ 
ante, p. 50), happens to be among books to 
which he is not ** fortunate” enough to have 
“easy access,” the advice may be given him 
to procure it as soon as possible if he wishes 
to discuss English dialect words, and to re- 
frain in future from criticizing a book which 
he has not seen or not properly examined. 

May I add that it seems a pity that so 
many contributors to ‘N. & Q.,’ in their 
“obliging” efforts to do their “ poor best,’ 
should so often utterly ignore the importance 
of the two great dictionaries of which Eng- 
lish people have such good reason to be proud ? 
Now we are getting on into the twentieth 
century, we really might expect that por. 
before trying to dabble in questions of word- 
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lore, should at least acquaint themselves 
with the rudiments of the science and be 
possessed of the most necessary working tools, 
and those who are kind enough to point out 
to them the newest sources of information 
should not be exposed to the discourteous 
taunt of giving themselves “the air of 
the superior person,” least of all from those 
who, by their own confession and by their 
“obliging,” but superfluous remarks, show 
themselves to be in a position of flagrant 
inferiority as regards philological re 
J.C. 


[We agree with much that our contributor says, 
but think he is unnecessarily severe upon C. C. B., 
a trustworthy and valued correspondent. } 


Castno 8. xii. 127).—'The pre 
sent Holborn Restaurant has absorbed the 
entire site of the old Casino. In the forties 
it was a swimming bath, but as a swimming 
bath did not pay in winter, the proprietors 
had the water drained off and converted the 
empty bath into a dancing saloon. This 
proved a profitable venture, notwithstanding 
the defects of bad ventilation and awkward 
means of access. The proprietors got over 
the difficulties by putting in a new floor at a 
higher level and improving the approaches. 
The swimming bath was, therefore, done 
away with entirely. S. P. 

** National Assembly Rooms, 218, High Holborn: 
— The most spacious and brilliantly decorated Ball 
Room and the best Band in London. Open for 
Concert and Dancing every Evening. Musical 
Director, Mr. W. M. Packer. Open at Half-past 
Eight; close at Twelve. Admission throughout, 
One Era Almanack for 1869.’ 

The Holborn Restaurant is built on the 
same site, and its number is still 218. For 
references to the Casino, see Mayhew's ‘ Lon- 
don Labour and the London Poor,’ iv. (1862), 
219, 220. ADRIAN WHEELER. 


HuMAN SKELETON IN ALUM Rock (9* S. 
xii. 48).—In the ‘Beauties of England and 
Wales,’ 1812, p. 335, will be found the follow- 

“About the year 1743 the Rev. Mr. Borwick 
found in the alum rock the complete skeleton or 
petrified bones of a man, but although the utmost 
caution was used in digging it up, it was broken 
into several pieces, and greatly mutilated: in that 
condition, however, it was sent to one of our 
Universities as a great curiosity. After this. in the 
year 1758, the petrified bones of a- crocodile, an 
animal never known in this part of the world, were 
taken out of the rock, and these, though broken 
into many pieces, were sent up to the Royal 
Society, of which a particular account may be seen 
in the Philosophical Transactions, vol. 1. part ii. 
And about four years afterwards, the skeleton or 
petrified bones of a horse were found in the alum 
works at Saltwick, at the depth of about thirty 


yards underground, which were taken up with 
much care, though not without being considerably 
broken, and sent as a natural rarity to the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen.” 

Thinking it not improbable that the 
human skeleton was also sent to this 
university, I wrote to the Dean and inquired 
if any record existed of such a presentation ; 
but his reply was in the negative. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Baltimore House, Bradford 


“ Hacroscope” or Orie? (9 S. xi. 301, 
321, 375, 491; xii. 58.)\—To the interesting 
discussion raised by Mr. Appy concerning 
the purpose of ‘‘ hagioscopes,” I beg to con- 
tribute a few notes on some examples seen 
lately in Devonshire. At Sidbury Church,* 
which was visited on 17 July by the Devon 
Association, the Norman chancel is divided 
from the nave by an arch with a margin 
of Early English walling, in which, be- 
sides traces of two apertures directed due 
west, now blocked up, there remain two 
open hagioscopes, oblique in direction, that 
in the north-west corner having one large 
arched embrasure on the chancel side and 
two smaller ones on the outer side, and that 
in the south-west corner one embrasure on 
the outer side and two, one of which is 
stopped, on the chancel side. It was suggested 
by a member that the object was to enable 
priests ofticiating in side chapels, respectively 
in the north and south transepts, to observe 
the moment of the elevation; but surely 
mass was never celebrated simultaneously at 
high and side altars. A sub-query arose as 
to the situation of the latter. One can recall 
many instances in continental churches of 
series of chapels, those in the northern bays 
having the altar against the north wall, and 
those in the southern having it against the 
south wall; but the opinion was expressed 
that in the side chapels of English churches 
the altar was always against the east wall. 

At Axmouth the Wyke chantry, being an 
extension to southward of the chancel and 
continuous with the south aisle, must have 
had an altar in its east wall, as a piscina 
remains in the south wall, close to the south- 
east angle; and it was evidently to afford a 
view of this altar that the very massive pier 
(Norman ‘) at the south-east extremity of the 
nave was tunnelled through, for one side of 
the tunnel (which is about forty-five inches 
deep) was splayed in a south-east direction. 
Immediately in front of it and of the chancel 


* A detailed account of this extremely interesting 
building, by D. C. A. Cave and C. H. Blakiston, 
published by Pollard, Exeter, is sold at the post 
oflice for G/. 
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arch is a large box-pew, for whose occupants 
it would have been a convenience, or rather 
for the occupants of benches on the same 
site, the pew probably not antedating a 
monument above to Hallett of Barbadoes of 
1733, &e. 

In Lydford Church, which appears to be 
early Perpendicular, though I was told by 
the verger that a church had stood on the 
spot in the seventh century, and that the 
font (a plain truncated cone) was of that 

riod, there is a very curiously constructed 

agioscope. I could not learn whether it was 
contemporary with the wall it pierces, but 
should imagine it to be an afterthought, as, 
on the chancel side, it debouches in the 
splayed embrasure of a window very close to 
the glass, while the winding stone stair of a 
—— rood-loft forms its top and one side. 
mong the rubble with which it had been 
stopped were found in recent years frag- 
ments of some robed effigy in alabaster. It 
is directed obliquely towards the south aisle 
(or transept?). In South Tawton Church 
(Perpendicular) the walls dividing part of 
the chancel from the Wyke Chapel on the 
north and the Burgoyne Chapel on the 
south were pierced by two hagioscopes, that 
on the south side being of peculiar “double” 
construction, inasmuch as the lines of vision 
through it cross each other at right angles 
in the middle. Thus the high altar could 
seen from the Burgoyne Chapel, while an 
altar in that chapel, testified to by a piscina 
near its south-east corner, was visible, I take 
it, from the front seats of the nave. The other 
hagioscope only gave a view from the Wyke 
Chapel of the high altar. These chapels were, 
however, additions to the main structure, and 
there are evidences of an alteration and per- 
haps extension of the chancel. The hagio- 
scopes have been stopped up during the 
works of addition and embellishment recently 
carried out under Mr. George Fellowes 
Prynne. As to the screens or panels which, 
as described in Parker, were features of some 
1agioscopes, it has been explained to me that 
these were made to open and shut, so that 
they need not obstruct the view during 
service. Erne. Leca-Wrekes. 


Mary. QueEN or Scots S. xii. 148).— 
When F. 5. E. writes of “* Margaret, Queen 
of Scotland,” to whom does he refer? To 


Margaret, sister of Edgar Atheling, wife of 
Malcolm ILI. and mother of three successive 
kings of Scots? or Margaret, daughter of 
Henry IIT. of England, wife of Alexander IIT.? 
or Margaret, “the Maid of Norway,” grand- 
daughter of Alexander III.? or Margaret 


Drummond of Logie, second wife of David I1.? 
or Margaret, daughter of Christian I. of 
Denmark, wife of James III.? or Margaret, 
daughter of Henry VII. of England, wife of 
James [V.? Of these six, only the ill-starred 
Maid of Norway was Queen of Scots by right 
of succession. None of them is rightly 
styled Queen of Scotland. With one excep- 
tion, that of James III., all the Scottish 
monarchs from David I. (1124-53) down to 
the union of the crowns of England and 
Scotland in 1603 are styled on their coinage 
and in their charters Rex or Regina Scot- 
torum—King or Queen of Scots. 

The exception of James III. is a remark- 
able one. Du Cange, in his ‘Traité His- 
torique du Chef de Saint Jean Baptiste’ 
(1665), states that this king presented a 
medal in 1477 to the shrine of St. John at 
Amiens bearing the legend “ Moneta nova 
Jacobi tertii Dei gratia regis Scocie.” Pinker- 
ton says this medal was lost during the first 
French Revolution. In spite of this, and in 
spite of James III. having ordered the 
double tressure round the arms of Scotland 
to be discontinued, his charters were drawn 
in the name of “Jacobus D.g. Rex Scot- 
torum.” Hersert MAXWELL. 


“ A FLEA IN THE EAR” (9 §. xii. 67, 138).— 
In German exists the corresponding phrase 
**einem einen Floh ins Ohr setzen,” but only 
in the sense of saying something which 
creates agitation in the hearer’s mind, and is 
mostly meant to do that, so that the words 
uttered fester in the victim's soul, and are 
ruminated on a long time after they have 
been taken in. G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


“To pive” (9t* xi. 230, 514).—The sub- 
joined is from Besant's ‘London in the 
Eighteenth Century,’ p. 292 :— 

“For those who dined at the tavern or a cook- 

shop, the facilities and the choice were great in 
number and various in quality. A young man in 
the early days of the century could ‘ dive,’ that is, 
take his food in a mixed company of footmen out 
of place, chairmen, and so forth, for threepence- 
halfpenny.” 
I would explain this by the particular mean- 
ing of “to plunge a fork into a large pot,” 
&e., having become generalized into that of 
dining very cheaply. On that assumption, 
“diving into a cellar” may involve another 
idea, and a confusing one. es ae 

* AccoRDER ” (9S, xii. 89, 137).—EMERITUS 
is probably right in taking this word to be 
a corruption of the Persian nékhudaé (=Gr. 
naukrator), a shipmaster ; but in his reference 
to Yule and Burnell he has omitted to note 
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the Anglo-Indian synonym nacoder, and the 
robable influence of the Hindostani ar//ti. 
suspect that the latter word is derived 
from nikhudd,as our orange from naranj,and, 
similarly, accorder may come from nacoder. 
I remember many years ago the master 
attendant of a large Indian port, an Indian 
marine oflicer with a due sense of the inferior 
position of the port pilots belonging to the 
“country-captain” (y.v. ap. Yule and Burnell) 
class, always calling them his arcotties. I was 
at first puzzled by this expression of our “Port 
Admiral,” the town of Arcot not being a sea- 
port, and it only very gradually dawned 
upon me, in those days before Yule and 
Burnell had even planned their ‘Glossary, 
that this was a corruption of n@khudd. An 
analogous corruption would be through the 
English form nacoder. The first letter being 
dropped, as in arkdti, arcotty, there would be, 
first, acoder, pronounced acawder, and then, 
by the Hobson-Jobson process, accorder. 
EpWARD NICHOLSON. 
Liverpool. 


German “Harr” (on LAGoon) FISHERFOLK 
(9% S. xi. 149).—//af'is of Low German origin, 
M.L.G. das haf, Danish hav, Swedish hay, 
O.E. hea, O. Frisian hef, all meaning ocean, 
open sea, connected with O.H.G. hap= 
(1) haven, (2) ocean, and English haven ; the 
whole family are derived from the Gothic 
haban, and further on from capere. The 
primary meaning must have been “ the hold- 
ing place,” but then the designation must 
have been transferred to that which adjoins 
the sheltering harbour, the open sea. 

G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


Joun Ancrer (9 S. xii. 128).—A John 
Angier was rector of Inworth, Essex, in 1674, 
and several others of the same name were 


among his successors in the following century. 
W. D. Macray. 


Inquiries were made for this celebrated 
Nonconformist minister so long ago as 
August, 1854 (1** S. x. 126), but without effect. 
The querist stated that he had three children. 
Elizabeth, born at Denton, 24 June, 1634, 
married the Rev. Oliver Hey wood (afterwards 
her father’s biographer), and died in 1661 ; 
John was in holy orders; and of the third 
child nothing was known. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Curpren’s Festivat (9 S. xii. 148).— 
When the Hussites besieged Naumburg and 
threatened to burn it, the inhabitants sent 
forth their children to intercede. Proco- 


pius, touched by their pleading, granted 
their and entreated them kindly. 
This is the second time I have had the 
pleasure of referring to the story in ‘N. & Q.’ 
It was mentioned 7" §S, iv. 417, 531. 

St. rn. 
Watson or Barrasprrpce, NEWCASTLE-ON- 

rYNE (9" S. ix. 388 ; x. 177, 237, 272, 351).— 
Since sending my last letter relative to the 
death of Lieut. Charles Mitford Watson, I 
the following obituary notice 
in the Newcastle Courant for Saturda 
27 November, 1824 :— “ 

“Qn 17 June last, at Kandy, island of Ceylon 
aged 34, Lieut. Charles Watson, of the Ist Coy lon 
Regiment, son of the late Mr. Ralph Watson, of the 
Custonis, of this port.” 

A longer notice appears in the Durham 
County Advertiser for Saturday, 4 December, 
in the same year. H. R. Lercuron. 

fast Boldon, R.S.O., Durham. 


Wetsu Dictionary (9 S. xii. 128)—A 
dictionary in Welsh with English explana- 
tions, by William Owen, 8vo, 2 vols., was 

ublished in London, 1803 ; also another at 
sristol in 1753 by the Rev. Thomas Richards, 
entitled ‘ Antique Lingue Britannice The- 
saurus ; being a British or Welsh-English 
Dictionary.’ These may be consulted in the 
Corporation Library, Guildhall, London, and 
also the first named at the London Institu- 
tion, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

EVERARD ME C 
71, Brecknock Road. 


_Joun Witkes Booru (9 8. xii. 25, 150),— 
Your Connecticut correspondent F. M. has 
proposed an interesting problem to psycholo- 
gists of which at the present time I dare not 
even make an attempt at a solution. It 
would, I imagine, be possible to compile a 
long list of criminals who have assuredly 
suffered death, but who have been held to be 
alive many years after their execution. One 
noteworthy example is that of Dr. Dodd, who 
was hanged at Tyburn for forgery in ‘1777. 
Of his death by the hands of the hangman 
there cannot be a doubt, but I have heard 
my father and others say that in the earlier 
years of the nineteenth century it was a 
common belief in Lincolnshire that by some 
means or other he had escaped. A gentleman 
who lived at Gainsburgh—truthful, and in 
other respects sensible—told my father that 
he was sure Dodd lived several years after 
his supposed death on the scaffold, and that 
he himself had seen him some time after he 
was reputed to be dead. Dodd was a Lincoln- 
shire man, born at Bourne, and consequently 
much sympathy was wasted on him in his 
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native county by people who should have 
known far better. 

I well remember that when the law was 
about to be altered so as to cause capital 
executions to be carried out in private many 
of those who were opposed to the change 
gave, among other reasons, this one: that if 
the public had not an opportunity given of 
seeing criminals suffer death, it would be 
thought by many that notorious evildoers 
had escaped their legal doom. 

EpWarp PEacock. 

Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


*Beowutr’ (9 §. xii. 83).— Your corre- 
spondent has the advantage of me, as I only 
know * Beowulf’ in the original ; but when 
he compares “swymman ” and “sund” in 
Thorpe's ‘Glossary,’ he should know that 
** sund’ = English sound, hence sea, occurs 
six times in ‘ Beowulf’ without the slightest 
connexion with swimming. If it be of 
interest to your correspondent, * *‘swymman ” 
occurs in the original once, “ofer-swimman ” 
once, and “sund’ = swimming four times, 
according to the most copious glossary with 
which I am acquainted. 


HamBteton Tripe (9 §. xii. 129).—This 
probably refers to the district in which the 
town of Hamilton, the principal one in the 
island of Bermuda, is situated. 

R. Barctay-ALLARDICE, 

Lostwithiel, Cornwall. 


Wuatey Famiry v. 287).—The query 
at this reference does not seem to have been 
answered. The earlier volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ 
contain much information and many refer- 
ences which the inquirer would find very 
useful—e.g., 3 S. i. 452; ii. 76, 149, 314; 
v. 155; vi. 297; 4% S. iii. 591; 5S. v. 463 ; 
7 x. 7. W. Rowerrs. 


Wiscellancons. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Unreformed House of Commons. By Edward 
Porritt, assisted by Annie 8. Porritt. — Vol. 1. 
England and Wales.—Vol. U. Scotland and Tre- 
land. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

In the case of a work of this class, dealing wholly 

with British questions, it adds to the admiration 

with which we are disposed to regard it to find 
that it was written entirely in Americaand without 
any opportunity of access to our great national col- 
lections. It is dated from Farmington, Connecticut, 


was executed during a nine years residence in the 
United States or Canada, and is a product of 
researches in the libraries of Congress, of the 
Dominion Parliament, of the State and Provincial 
Capitols, of the srincipal American universities and 
colleges, and other Transatlantic libraries, public 
and private. It is probable that these sources are 


adequate to all requirements, no such difficulties as 
would attend more purely literary investigations 
facing one whose labours are politico-economical. 
The work, which is due to the joint efforts of man 
and wife, is the result of remarkable—we may almost, 
in these days, say stupendous—labour, and contains 
all that the student can seek to know on the sub- 

ject. We cannot but hold that the arrangement 
is not the best conceivable, and offers to all but the 
exactly informed some needless difficulties. We 
are all supposed to have at our fingers’ ends the 
main facts of our constitutional history. Mr. 
Porritt's avowed aim—for the conception we 
assume to be wholly his—is to trace the changes 
in representation in England and Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland, from the time when the English House 
of Commons tirst developed a continuous existence 
until the passing of the great Reform Act of 1832. 

With the period last named the work begins, and 
from this standpoint things are dated back. We 
should have been pleased if en introductory chapter 
had given a short survey of the rise of Parliament 
and of representative institutions, if not from the 
W itenagemot, at least from the summoning of the 
House of Commons in the middle of the thirteenth 
century. Withthe Houseof Lordsin England and Ire- 
land, except in so far as its relations with the House 
of Commons extend, Mr. Porritt is not concerned. 

Books enough on the subject exist, and a reperusal 
of them is necessary to grasp Mr. Porritt’s scheme. 
Owing to the method adopted, however, we are 
more interested in individual details than in the 
main idea, and the book may be more comfortably 
dipped into than studied. A hundred points of 
interest might be selected for comment, and a score 
magazine articles might be extracted from the two 
volumes by an adroit pilferer. Taking the chapter 
on ‘ The Political Relations between Rembere and 
Constituents,’ it is amusing to see how some of the 
most insignificant boroughs to be swept away in 
the Act a 1832 were most insistent on local claims. 
Burke’s assertion that a member elected for Bristol 
was not member for Bristol, but a member of Par- 
liament, seems to have found little favour in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Very inter- 
esting is it to see the means of oppression within 
the reach of corporations, and an intractable voter 
so late as 1705 was forced into the army and offered 
his discharge if he would vote as he was told. There 
are few except professed students of political insti- 
tutions who could give a definition of a “ pot- 
walloper,” or even know that such in the eighteenth 
century was “every inhabitant of a borough who 
had a family and boiled a pot there.” On the eve 
of an election a mayor or a corporation was known 
to swear in freemen in the night in public-houses 
who had no connexion at all with the borough, but 
who could be trusted to vote as they were bidden. 
Of information on matters of this kind the book is 
amine. The portion of the second volume dealing 
with Ireland deserves to be closely studied. An 
incidental fact of some interest on which we come, 
taken from a MS. volume in the possession of the 
late W. M. Torrens, is that “shorthand writers 
were in the gallery of the [Irish] House of Com- 
mons” so early as the second half of the eighteenth 
century. 

Traditional Aspects of Hell. By James Mew 

(Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Mr. Mew has issued a volume—brief, as he con- 
fesses, and popular in aim—upon a great subject. 
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His scheme is perhaps too ambitious, since the 
various hells he describes have, in some cases, next 
to nothing in common. His treatment is, however, 
serious and erudite, and the element of popularity 
in his volume is confined to the illustrations, which 
are often appalling. The student of early literature 
is, of course, familiar with the horrors of the 
medieval hell as illustrated in primitive woodcuts 
and engravings. The picture of a huge dragon- 
mouth vomiting flames, and exhibiting crudely 
designed devils tormenting peer naked humans, 
may be continually seen in books concerning the 
miracle plays; and in ornaments of ecclesiastical 
architecture, from the gargoyle to the misericord, 
we find the most comic and grotesque, if occasion- 
ally terrible, illustrations of the beings to whom, in 
the conception of the Middle Ages and that of long 
subsequent times, the future existence of the sinner 
was to be entrusted. With Buddhist torments, as 
depicted by the Chinese imagination, we were less 
familiar ; but those who know the ingenuity of the 
Chinese in devising tortures in this world were 
vrepared to find that perplexing people no less 
inventive with regard to future panlbaans. In 
his ‘ Descent of Man’ Darwin, as stated by Mr. 
Mew, points out that while there is ample evidence 
of the existence of races with no idea of God and 
no name to express Him, it is otherwise with devils 
and ghosts. In the case of the Greek and the 
Latin, who came under Greek influence, and in that 
of the Assyrian, the Egyptian, and the Hebrew, 
what is herein treated as hell meant originally no 
more than the home of the dead, of ghosts, and is not 
associated with the idea of punishment, penal or 
expiatory. For giving us a book which is, in some 
senses, more repulsive than the more or less known 
works presenting pictures of the tortures of the 
early Christians of Father Gallonio, the ‘ De SS. 

Martyrum Cruciatibus,’ or those in English and 
Dutch Protestant martyrologies, Mr. Mew seems to 
apologize by quoting, ,ona preliminary page, passages 

such as the “ Sancti de penis impiorum gaudebunt” 

of Thomas Aquinas and Father Faber's startling 
statement in “Wonders of Divine Love’: “The 
false delicacy of modern times in keeping back the 
scaring images of Hell, while in the case of children 
it has often marred a whole education, is a formid- 

able danger to the sanctity as well as to the faith 
of men.” Mr. Mew, at any rate, escapes the rebuke 
of keeping back scaring images, for in his book 
there are sufficient such to sup ily weeks, and even 
months, of nightmares. One tt the best and most 
convenient works in which to see pictures of hell- 
mouth is perhaps Heywood’s ‘ Hierarchie of the 
Blessed Angels,’ in which the title-page and plates 
6, 8, and 9 may be studied. ‘late 8, showing 
St. Michael treading on the archtiend, would 
serve for a grotesque illustration to Milton. It 
is curious that in the design to Book L. of ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’ (1688, folio, fourth edition, first illus- 
trated) Satan is shown tormenting or rousing his 
“‘associates and copartners” with a spear. Mr. 
Mew has given us a readable and interesting work 
from sources such as ‘The Book of the Dead, the 
*Sutta-Nipata’ (translated by V. Faushill), the ‘ Yii 
Ti’ (translated by A. Giles), ‘ Les Enfers Boud- 

dhiques’ of Riotor and Lé ‘ofanti, and innumerable 
other writers, many of them little known. There is, 

indeed, something more than a show of erudition, 
and the task attempted is in many respects effli- 

ciently done. It a when we meet with expres- 


sions such as “‘a sybil” (sic) and Alkoran” 


| 


that we begin to wonder if Mr. Mew’s ueiuante 

is as exact as it is varied. The rapid changes from 

heat to cold, which are frequently mentioned in the 

volume as part of the tortures of hell, are familiar. 

In * Paradise Lost’ we are told of a portion of hell : 

Thither, by harpy-footed Furies hail’d, 

At certain revolutions all the damn'd 

Are brought: and feel by turns the bitter change 

Of tierce extreams, extreams by change more fierce, 

From Beds of raging Fire to starve in Ice 

Thir soft Ethereal warmth, and there to pine 

Immovable, infixt, and frozen round, 

Periods of time, thence hurried back to fire. 

In spite of its horrors, perhaps partly on account of 

them, Mr. Mew’s book is likely to enjoy a good deal 

of popularity. It is both readable and instructive, 

and may hope to rank, as its author claims for it, 
‘as a sort of comparative eschatology.” It steers 

carefully clear of polemics. Unfortunately or re- 

prehensibly, the book has no index. 


Stevenson's Shrine: the Record of a Pilgrimage. By 
Laura Stubbs. (Moring.) 

Tue title-page of Miss Stubbs’s book is fully 
indicative of its pious purpose. A native of 
Australia (qy. Brisbane?) and an enthusiast con- 
cerning Robert Louis Stevenson, Miss Stubbs went 
out for a cruise amidst the South Sea islands in a 
Union Company's steamer, took the opportunity of 
visiting V allies, climbed to see the tomb of Steven- 
son—whom “in the flesh” she never knew—and 
wrote concerning her journey a little work which 
is pleasant and sympathetic throughout, and to 
which a series of admirably executed illustrations 
from photographs add enduring value. With its 
descriptions abounding in colour, its fervour, and 
its agreeable enthusiasms and raptures, the 

thus produced will take a permanent place among 
Stevensoniana, and it may claim to fulfil a primary 
duty of a work of travel of its species by inspiring 
a longing to visit the spots described. It is beauti- 
fully got up, and is worthy of a place on the shelves 
or the table in any cultivated home. 


The Cloud World: its Features and Significance. 
By Samuel Barber. (Stock.) 

Tue author's meteorological articles in various 
scientific periodicals have prepared us for the 
extended study of the forms and formation of 
clouds, the results of which are given in the 
attractive volume before us, and are the fruits, he 
tells us, of forty years’ observations of the wonders 
and beauty of the daylit sky. Especially note- 
worthy are the chapters on the snow-cloud, the 
sun-pillar, the hail-cloud, and the auroral or 
magnetic cirrus. The illustrations, thirty-one in 
number, are of a high order of excellence, and the 
glossary of cloud forms, with which the work closes, 
is exceedingly handy for reference. 


No. VI. of the Burlington Magazine (Savile Pub- 
lishing Company) opens with an account of ‘ The 
Lowestoft Porcelain Factory. ‘Titian’s portrait 
of the Empress Isabella, from the Prado Museum, 
Madrid, finely reproduced, is accompanied by a 
copy of the pleture from which Titian’s masterly 
work was taken. Edifying in many respects is the 
contrast between the two. Following this comes 
the newly discovered portrait of a woman by 
Albrecht Diirer ommend by the British Museum. 
The frontispiece to the number is formed by Spag- 
noletto’s ‘Great Executioner,’ from the famous 
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mezzotint of Prince Rupert in the collection of His 


Majesty. Other designs of great interest are from 
Andrea Nanni, Adrian Isenbrant, Simone Mar- 
tini, John van Eecke, and other artists. Mr. 
Joseph Pennell supplies a good and well-illustrated 
article on ‘ Later Nineteenth- Century Book Iilus- 
trations. 


Two articles only in the Fortnightly, if we except 
the conclusion of Mr. Wells’s * Mankind in the 
Making,’ are of a kind to which we can refer. 
One of these is an appreciation by Mr. H. B. 
Marriott Watson of R. L. Stevenson. The esti- 
mate formed may perhaps be summed up in his 
words concerning Stevenson's essays: “‘In them 
are displayed his fancy, fluent and whimsical ; his 
wit, fine and delicate; his humour, buoyant; and 
his philosophy, profoundly vital." We are rather 
tired of articles upon Steve oy and his false friend 
Henley, but this is one of the best and most judi- 
cious. T he other non-political or non-controversial 
article is ‘The American Husband,’ by Gertrude 
Atherton. How far this sketch of male American 
manners is fact and how far caricature we know 
not. A pretty bold system of classification is, at 
least, adopted. ‘Songs from Heine’ is not better 
than such things usually are. ‘In Exile’ is by Anton 
Tchekhotf.—Mr. Michael MacDonagh contributes 
to the Vineteenth Century an essay on ‘ The Ballads 
of the People.’ Very naively comic are some of 
these, and we can easily believe in their popularity, 
though whether the “wise man” of Fletcher of 
Saltoun would aspire to have written them we can- 
not conjecture. Mr. MacDonagh seems unaware 


that the “‘ pathetic sentimental” ballad he quotes | 


(p. 469), under the title of * For the Children’s 
Sake,’ is a mere pitiful plagiarism from Hood. The 
last two lines are 
Till worn out, she falls asleep o’er the seams, 
And the last button sews on—but in dreams. 

Mrs. Maxwell-Scott sends the first half of a very 
yious and credulous paper on ‘Joan of Are.’ Mr. 
Edward Dicey, the treasurer, tells ‘The Story of 
Gray's Inn.’ Mrs. W. Kemp-Welch has a thought- 
ful and suggestive contribution as to ‘ Beast Imagery 
and the Bestiary.’ The Lady Carlisle of *‘ Lion- 
Hunters and Lady Carlisle’ is the lady who was 
a conspicuous figure at the Court of Charles I.— 
In a pretty and fantastic cover the Pa// Mail opens | 
with a description of ‘The Pilgrims’ Way.’ Some | 
of the illustrations to this are very effective. 
Notably so is a view on the Medway, one of Canter 
bury from the Stour, with a capital presentation of 
the cathedral, and another of the North Downs | 
near Reigate. Major Powell-Cotton describes * The | 
Cave Dwellers of Mount Elgon.’ 
question are about ninety miles north-east of the | 
fictoria Nyanza. A description follows of the | 
Emperor of Austria and his family, and is succeeded 


by one of Pierre Loti and his home. An account | 


of the method of election of a Pope is called ‘A 
Conclave. W. E. Henley is described by Mr. 

William Archer, and ‘Stevenson's Country’ 
Mr. W. Sharp. Mrs. Woods begins in the Cornhil/ 

a description of *In Guiptizcoa, and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison supplies a short and not very illuminatory 
article on ‘The Century Club.’ Prof. Louis Brandin 
writes appreciatively on Gaston Paris, a learned 
and interesting personage, whose loss is to be 
mourned. Mr. M. MacDonagh gives for the first 
time * The Tragedy of Robert E mmet. Mr. Frank 
Watson Dyson, F.R.S., writes on ‘ New Stars,’ and 


The caves in| 


Mr. Sidney Low on W. E. Henley. The number is 
eminently readable.—In ‘ At the Sign of the Ship,’ 

in Longman's, Mr. Lang deals at some length with 
James de la ‘Cloche, a natural son of Charles Il. 
It is a very curious = rather uncertain (Story he 
has to tell. Mr. H. A. Bryden discusses ‘ Badgers 
and their Ways,’ and Mr. Fountain continues his 
account of ‘( ‘anada in the Sixties.” -Ac hange seems 
to be coming over the Gent/eman's, which is wisely 
resuming a class of quasi-archwological articles of 
which it had at one time a virtual monopoly. 

Papers such as those on ‘ Heine in London,’ * The 
Duke of Berwick,’ *Cromwell iu Hertfordshire,’ 
and ‘The Decadence of the Art of Cob-Walling’ 

are superior to the average of those i in magazines 
or more pretentious periodicals. *An Elizabethan 
Playhouse’ is a pretended Tudor document not 
likely to deceive.—In addition to its fiction 
the /dler has an account of Whistler.—It is a 
yleasure to see in Scri/mer's a contribution (‘Tom 
‘olio’) from the graceful and fluent pen of Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. Bliss Carman sends some very 
pleasing translated ‘Lyrics from Sappho.’ The 
illustrations and cetterpeess. are alike excellent. 


Mr. Henry FRowpeE hee acquired a series of 
unpublished drawings on wood made by George 
Cruikshank nearly fitty years ago to illustrate ‘ The 
Pilgrim's Progress.’ These will form the chief 
feature of an edition de of Bunyan’s master- 
piece which will be issued from the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press in the autumn. 

Messrs. BEL. announce a volume on ‘ The Art of 
James McNeill Whistler,’ by Mr. T. R. Way and 
Mr. G. R. Dennis. It has been in preparation for 
some time, and was in the press at the time of the 
artist's death. 

Ix our notice of ‘ Romantic Tales from the Panjab, 
ante, p 178, col. 1, 1. 28 from foot, for “‘ compiled” 
substitute collected. 


Botices to Gorresyoudents. 


We must call special atiention to the following 
notices 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
} spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
| slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
. | such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
| ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
he ading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
| which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “* Duplicate.” 

Branpon Hi... — ‘Jacqueline: a Tale,’ 1814, is 
by Samuel Rogers, prames in the same volume with 
Byron's ‘ Lara.’ e are sorry for the delay in 
| answering this query, which was mislaid. 

CorkiGENDUM.—Ante, p. 115, col. 1, last line, for 
* Biographical” read Bibliogy aphical 


NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and business Letters to “*The Pub- 
ee Ee the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

Lane, 


oe of at 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA, 


Last Week’s ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


CHARLES and MARY LAMB, The LIFE of a REGIMENT, 
TRAHERNE'S POETRY, CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
KAN1’3 ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY. The STORY of an AMERICAN DOG. 


Tne GERMAN AUTHORITIES on JEANNE D’ARC, 

NEW NOVELS :—Barlasch of the Guard ; The Other Mrs. Jacobs ; More Kin than Kind ; The Maids of 
Paradise ; Gordon Keith; The Land of Regrets; Carita; old by the Death's Head ; Mary North ; 
Frank Bayliss; Selbridge & Co. 

GREEK and LATIN GRAMMARS, SHORT STORIES. MINOR BIOGRAPHIES, 

THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, LOCAL HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Free Trade and the Manchester School ; Lost in Blunderland ; The Lyons 
Mail ; France and the Bahr-el-Ghazel ; A Sister of St. Saviour's Priory ; Reprints, 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘“*GYPSY HEATHER”; DUMAS’S NOVELS; The SIENA ARCHIVES; ‘‘ ARCHIPIADA”; NOTES 
on JUNIUS ; THREE HYMNS; The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Silent Trade; Palearctic Butterflies; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Ancient City Halls; Scottish Clockmakers ; Gossip, 

MUSIC :—Hector Berlioz; Gossip; Performances Next Week, 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 

The NUMBER for AUGUST 22 contains :— The NUMBER for AUGUST 15 contains :— 


The LITERARY HISTORY of SCOTLAND. The WORKS of LORD BYRON. 
The DESTRUCTION of the GREEK EMPIRE. CLEMENT of ALEXANDRIA. 


The POOR of LONDON. The ROSSETTII PAPERS. 

GREEK IDEAS REGARDING a FUTURE LIFE. A HISTORY of FRENCH VERSIFICATION. 

The ANNALS of FLORENCE | UNITARIAN STUDIES in THEOLOGY. 

NEW NOVELS:—The Composite Lady; A Drama of Sunshine; NEW NOVELS :—Susannah and One Elder; Dragooning a Dragon ; 
Harbara Ladd; Blizabeth’s Children; Chris of All Sorts; The The Baptist Ring; Padmini. 


Treasure of Don Andres; Iskander; The MS. ina Red Box, For | BOOKS of TRAVEL. 


his Peopte SCOTTISH LITERATURE. 
KOOKS on ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 
| SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


TWO AMERICAN RIVEKS | 
| BOOKS ABOUT ANIMALS. 


PATRISTIC LITERATURE. 
TABLE Vaili OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Dorothy Osborne’s Letters; Pascal; The 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE :— Memories of Vailima; Ford's Few Woman who Toila; The Student's Prayer-Book ; The Second Part 


Remarks; The Truth about an Author; Sir Thomas More; of ‘Don Quixote’; The Alleged Vandalism at Stratford-on-Avon ; 
Lingaré’s History of England. T.P.’s Weekly ; Guide-Books; Keprints. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. | LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

ISABELLA ESTE; UNDERGRADUATE PAPERS’ SINS y ONESS MANTUA GILBERT 
“OUT of GOD'S BLESSING into the BA RLIEST EDITION of athe NE 
8 COMING PUBLISHING SEASON ; ARTH TESTAMENT; “A SLEEVELESS OUT of GOD'S 
MIAN “in the UNITED STATES. BLESSING into a WAKM Sl “WYNNERE and WAST- 

Aiso— OURE’; NOTES on SUNIUS.. The CUMING PUBLISHING 
LITERARY GOSSIP. SKASON. 


SCIENCE :—In the Andamans and Nicobars ; Meteorological Publica- Atso— 


trons; The Churchyard Yew at Crowhurst, Surrey ; Gossip. LITERARY GOSSIP. . 7 
FINE ARTS :—The Van Eycks; The Sculptures of the Parthenon; | SCIENCE :—Anthropological Notes ; Gossip. 
Fritish Archwological Association at phettield; Pictish Ogams FINE AKTS:—History of the Pewterers’ Company; Prints; On 


lately Discovered ; Gossip. | Reflections in Still Water; The British Archwological Association 
MUSIC :—Music in the History cf the Western Church; Gossip; | at Shettield ; Gossip. 
Performances Next Week. | MUSIC :—New Music; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA :— Shakspeare’s Birthplace ; Gossip. DRAMA :—The Name Shakspeare ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAZZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Athenzum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents. 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS, BOOKSELLER, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 
Telegrams: FINALITY, LONDON. 


A FEW COUNTY HISTORIES FOR SALE. 
MORANT (P.).-HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of the of — 
Large-Paper Copy, Maps, Views, &c., 2 vols. folio, calf, 1768 . - ove 


SHAW (S.).—HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of STAFFORDSHIRE, 112 Plates, 


Large Paper, 2 vols. folio, crushed green levant morocco extra, uncut, by Bedford, 1798-1801 
£36 


ORMEROD (G.).—HISTORY of the COUNTY and CITY of CHESTER, revised 
by Helsby, many Plates, Pedigrees, &c., Large Paper, 3 vols, folio, boards, 1875-82 os Se 


NASH (T.).—COLLECTIONS for the of 
Second and Best Edition, 2 vols. folio, calf, 1799 


HASTED (E.)._-HISTORY of KENT, oman with 168 Plates, Maps, &c., 
4 vols. folio, new half-morocco, yellow edges, 1788-99 ... ove oe £26 
CLUTTERBUCK (R.)..-HISTORY of HERTFORDSHIRE, Maps and 
3 vols, folio, half-bound, uncut, 1815-27 ‘ oe 
CUSSANS (J. E.).-HISTORY of HERTFORDSHIRE, Colourea 
Plates, Large Paper, 3 vols. folio, half-morocco, gilt tops, 1870-81... 
COLLINSON (J.). a. and oe of SOMERSET, 40 Plates, 
3 vols, 4to, calf, 1791 ‘ w. £690 
STOW (JOHN).—-SURVEY of LONDON and WESTMINSTER, Sixth and 
Best Edition, revised by J. Strype, Plates, 2 vols. folio, calf gilt, 1754 , . a a 


A FEW COPIES ONLY AT THIS REDUCED PRICK. 


GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC HISTORY OF THE 
COLONIAL GENTRY. 
By Sir BERNARD BURKE. 


2 vols, royal 8vo, cloth, 1891-5 (pub, at 60s.), for 12s, 6d. 
The Colonies form such an important portion of our Empire that a history of the leading families, and their connexion 


with the mother country, cannot fail to be of interest. 
This most important and comprebeusive work contains separate memoirs, with pedigrees, arms, &c., of upwards of 


550 families, resident in Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Cape Colony, &c., and contains references and notes relating to 


many thousands of other families and branches, 
The work is illustrated by numerous engraved plates of arms, and contains a complete index toall the names mentioned 


in the text. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


The following are NOW READY, and will be sent on application. 


ASIATIC LITERATURE (including India), BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY, 90 pages. 
360 pages. NATURAL HISTORY, 24 pages. 


AFRICA, >with a large Section on the South GARDEN LITERATURE, OLD HERBALS, 
African Colonies, 224 pages. &e., 8 pages. 
AUSTRALIA, 230 pages. LIST of PORTRAITS Engraved on Steel. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Hream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Press, Broam's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. Saturday, September 5, 1908. 
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